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CHRONICLE 


The Week in Washington.—The Senate decided in 
favor of the establishment of a United States court of 
commerce with exclusive jurisdiction over appeals from 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The House rejected the bill to change the date for the 
inauguration of the President from March 4 to the last 
Thursday in April. The House passed the Stirling Bill, 
which provides for the parole of federal prisoners who 
have served one-third of their terms and whose applica- 
tions for parole may receive consideration from the parole 
boards created by the bill. The Supreme Court ruled 
that Charles W. Morse, now serving a prison sentence of 
fifteen years for violations of the banking laws, could 
not file an application for a writ of habeas corpus. The 
Supreme Court also fixed November 14 next as the date 
for a rehearing in the cases of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the American Tobacco Company. A violent 
attack on the President diversified the proceedings of 
the House. Mr. Hitchcock (Dem.) of Nebraska, de- 
nounced him as guilty of using undue influence in the 
conduct of the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, while Mr. 
Underwood (Dem.) of Alabama, accused the President 
of conspiring with certain members of the House to 
withhold information in connection with the corporation 
income tax. 











The Ballinger Investigation.—The conduct of the in- 
vestigation in the Ballinger-Pinchot affair has been a 
series of blunders on the part of the friends of the 
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Secretary. The charge was made that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s summary of the case upon which President Taft 
approved the action of Secretary Ballinger in the dis- 
missal of Glavis, the complaining witness, was pre-dated 
so as to make it appear that it was in the President’s | 
hands before Glavis was ousted. That charge was in- 
dignantly denied and then admitted by the Attorney- 
General himself, though he claimed that he had submitted 
to the President at the date recorded rough notes and an 
oral analysis on which the summary was based. Then 
Frederick M. Kerby, a stenographer in the office of Sec- 
retary Ballinger, declared that the President’s letter was 
substantially the same as a draft of such letter that was 
dictated to him by Assistant Attorney General Oscar 
Lawler. That statement was likewise repudiated, but 
for all that Attorney General Wickersham promptly sent 
to the investigating committee a carbon copy of the 
original Lawler letter which he said had just been found. 


.Mr. Brandeis, attorney for Mr. Glavis, had been striving 


to get this document from the Attorney General for some 
time. Thereupon Secretary Ballinger promptly dismissed 
the stenographer, Kerby, “ for the good of the service,” 
and President Taft frankly admitted that he had author- 
ized Mr. Lawler to prepare a letter to Secretary Ballin- 
ger, “as if he (Lawler) were President,” indicating 
clearly to Lawler what he wished contained in the letter. 
The confusion has been increased by Mr. Lawler’s charge 
of falsehood against former Secretary Garfield and ex- 
Chief Forester Pinchot, by his admission that he was pre- 
judiced against Glavis when he wrote his memorandum 
for the President, and the introduction of letters sup- 
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porting the charge that Mr. Ballinger was disposed to 
favor the Morgan interests in Alaska. 


Railroad Disputes Ended.—The trainmen and con- 
ductors of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
road and the Michigan Central Railroad have been given 
the same wage increases as those obtained on the Balti- 
more and Ohio. The award of the arbitrators likewise es- 
tablishes the New York harbor switching rate across the 
Province of Ontario on the Michigan Central from De- 
troit to Buffalo. Under the terms of the decision the 
award differs from that made in the case of the New 
York Central dispute, where a lower rate than the stand- 
ard obtains between New York and Buffalo on account 
of the greater mileage made. There are no runs of such 
length on the Lake Shore or the Michigan Central. The 
awards on the Big Four, Chicago, Indiana and Southern, 
and Lake Erie and Western will be made known later. 
Seventeen thousand lowa mine workers resumed 
work in the mines on May 16, after a suspension of over 
six weeks. As a result of concessions to miners, the 
price of coal mined in the Thirteenth Iowa District has 
been advanced by the operators two cents a ton. The 
Vice-President of the Erie Railroad made known on May 
20 that all the important points in the wage dispute with 
its conductors and trainmen had been settled satisfac- 








torily. 


Panama Canal Exposition.—The Louisiana State Leg- 
islature has voted a special tax to defray the expenses 
of the proposed Exhibition to be held in New Orleans, 
1915, to celebrate the completion of the Panama Canal, 
and adjourned, May 24, in order to go in a body, headed 
by the Governor and presiding officers, to present the 
claims of New Orleans before the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Arts and Expositions at Washington. New Or- 
leans has already subscribed over a million dollars, and the 
tax is expected to bring the amount over seven millions. 
Trade between the United States and the Republic 
of Panama has steadily grown during the seven years 
since the Republic of Panama came into existence. In 
that period the total approximates $100,000,000. In the 
fiscal year 1910, which ends next month, the total will 
exceed $22,000,000 abouts nine-tenths of which is mer- 
chandise exported from the United States to Panama, 
and about one-tenth merchandise imported into this coun- 
try from that republic. The supplies sent from time to 
time on Government vessels for the Panama Canal and 
those engaged in its construction are not included in this 
summary. The British Minister at Panama estimates 
that about one-fifth of the total imports of the republic 
were for the commissaries of the canal zone, two-fifths 
for canal supplies and the remaining two-fifths for general 


use. 





New Organic Law for Porto Rico.—Under amend- 
ments agreed to by the House Committee on Insular Af- 





fairs, the enactment of the new Porto Rican bill into 
law will effect a marked transformation in the govern- 
mental system of that island. The effect of the amend- 
ments will be to confer citizenship on the Porto Ricans 
as a whole instead of having the Porto Ricans file declara- 
tions of citizenship in the courts. The Porto Rican legis- 
lative functions are at present vested in an executive 
council. In the pending bill the Senate will consist of 
eight members to be appointed by the President, and five 
to be elected by the people. By the new measure this 
ratio will stand at the next election on the island, but at the 
following election this will be reduced to seven appointive 
members and sfx elective, which proportion will be con- 
tinued for eight years. In the elections following that 
eight-year period the number of appointives will be grad- 
ually reduced until all the members become elective. The 
bill has already been favorably reported to the House. 


Peru and Ecuador.—Despatches received at Washing- 
ton indicate that the King of Spain, to whom the ques- 
tions now in dispute between Peru and Ecuador had been 
referred for arbitration, has made known his purpose 
to withhold pronouncing a decision on the boundary 
question in order to give the two countries concerned 
a free hand to procure a direct settlement of their diffi- 
culties. This decision of King Alfonso makes mediation 
by the United States, Brazil and Argentina imperative, 
since under the joint note of those three governments 
it was stated that in case no award was made or in 
case serious difficulties should arise the three powers 
would undertake a satisfactory solution by mediation. 
Peru and Ecuador have both given assurance that they 
will accept with thanks the mediation offered. 


Trouble in Peru.—Although the danger of war between 
Peru and Ecuador has been warded off through the good 
offices of the United States and other American repub- 
lics, political and economic conditions give cause for 
great anxiety. President Leguia’s health is so shattered 
that his physicians have ordered a complete rest, but he 
does not heed them. During an acute attack which 
seemed to imperil his life Doctor Ricardo Flores, who 
had been the President’s medical adviser for many years, 
was summoned but refused to attend. He justified him- 
self by explaining that, as he had been imprisoned by the 
President for supposed complicity in a revolutionary up- 
rising last year, he would be blamed should his visit be 
followed by a fatal termination of the President’s illness. 


U. §S. Gunboat Protects Non-Combatants.—Com- 
mander Gilmer, of the U. S. Gunboat Paducah forbade 
the Madriz steamer Venus, which lately arrived off Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, with men and munitions of war from 
New Orleans, to bombard the town because there were 
no Estrada forces within several miles of the place. The 
population which now consists of merchants and other 
civilians, including many foreigners and a multitude of 
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women and children, could make no defense against the 
rapid-fire guns with which the Venus is equipped; but 
if Arias, who commands the steamer by authority of 
Madriz, were to attempt a landing, the Estrada soldiers 
could reach the shore in time to prevent it. The citizens 
are in terror over the possible entry of the Madriz troops, 
for the handful of marines on the Paducah could hardly 
protect the helpless people against the brutal excesses 
of the soldiery. 


Canadian Catholics Honor King.—On May 20, His 
Grace Archbishop Bruchési, of Montreal, celebrated a 
solemn High Mass in his cathedral, not a requiem Mass, 
since the late King was not a Catholic, but a Mass to 
invoke God’s blessing on the Royal Family and on the 
whole British Empire. Archbishop Bégin, of Quebec, 
did the same in the Quebec Basilica. Both these Arch- 
bishops conformed to the Church’s discipline as stated 
by the late Cardinal Vaughan, when, writing from Rome 
the day after Queen Victoria’s death, he said to his dio- 
cesans: “Of public religious services for the dead the 
Catholic Church knows none but such as she has insti- 
tuted for the souls of her own children. For them the 
requiem Mass, the solemn absolution, and the Catholic 
funeral service form the only memorial service for the 


dead in her liturgy.” 


Great Britain.—The body of the late King was buried 
at Windsor on Friday May 20. George V has begun 
his reign with an act of grace for all well-behaved 
prisoners whose sentences have five years or less to run. 
The five year prisoners are to be set free at the end of 
three months; the others, at the end of periods propor- 
tionately less. Mr. Tom Mann, the Socialist leader, 
has returned to England. He is dissatisfied with the 
prospects of his party, saying there is little use in having 
members in parliament, so long as capitalists control the 
factory. He wants an aggressive Socialistic federation of 
all Trades Unions. He is even less pleased with Austral- 
asian and New Zealand Socialism, from which he once 
expected so much. He complains that the Socialists of 
the Colonies are too willing to be satisfied when com- 
fortable, and are not ready enough to sacrifice themselves 
for the cause. 








Ireland and King Edward.—Archbishop Walsh of 
Dublin, the Catholic authorities and municipal bodies 
generally have given public expression of condolence at 
the death of King Edward VII. The Dublin corporation 
passed a resolution of sympathy by 32 to 7, the dissenting 
councillors making it clear they recognized the late King’s 
friendliness to Ireland, but opposed on national grounds. 
For the first time a Nationalist Lord Mayor of Dublin 
was present at the obsequies of an English King. The 
general mourning in Ireland was in recognition of the 
King’s sympathy with the national and religious feelings 





of the people. Mr. Wm. Redmond’s letter to the Prime 
Minister on the Coronation Oath is as follows: 

“You may remember that upon the second reading 
of the Catholic Disabilities Bill moved by me last year, 
you spoke very strongly in favor of removing from the 
Royal Accession Oath the words which are so very 
offensive to Catholics. The view of yours so well ex- 
pressed met with, I believe, favor from all quarters of 
the House, with some few exceptions. Indeed, most of 
those who did not favor my Bill as a whole expressed 
themselves in favor of removing the words in the Royal 
Declaration of which complaint is so justly made by 
Catholics throughout the Empire and the world. Under 
the present sad circumstances this matter becomes im- 
mediately pressing, and I venture to ask you to take such 
steps as may be necessary to relieve the new King from 
the obligation (if such really exists) of using language 
at the commencement of his reign which must deeply 
wound the feelings and outrage the faith of so many 
people everywhere.” In the Gaelic language and musi- 
cal festival held during last week in Dublin, there were 
2,000 entries in a great variety of competitions, dramatic, 
elocutionary, storytelling, essays, operas, vocal and in- 
strumental performances in various combinations. There 
were plays and public concerts and oratorical displays, 
in which only the Gaelic language was used. 





United South Africa.—The noted Boer General, Lewis 
Botha, now Premier of the Transvaal, has been sum- 
moned to form the first Union Ministry Cabinet of United 
South Africa, of which Viscount Gladstone is the first 
Governor-General. As announced in the chronicle 
United South Africa was formed recently by the federa- 
tion of the British Colonies of Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River State. The 
four original colonies have become provinces of the Union, 
and each province will have its own council, consisting 
of as many members as the province is entitled to send 
to the Union Parliament. The latter will consist of a 
Senate and a House of Assembly and will be the general 
legislative body. Cape Town will be the seat of legisla- 
ture and Pretoria the seat of Executive Government. 
The Union was formed with the consent of the individual 
parliaments. 


Political Situation in France.—A few days ago there 
was a rumor in Paris that M. Briand, dissatisfied with 
the result of the elections, intended to resign as Waldeck- 
Rousseau did after the elections of 1902. This rumor is 
now Officially denied by the Government organs, which as- 
sert that he will face the parliament with all his colleagues 
on June 1, and that his platform will be practically the 
same as that which he laid down at Saint Chamond a few 
months ago. And yet the general opinion is that the 
Briand ministry will be reconstructed to suit the situation 
altered by the recent elections. The political axis of the 
majority has shifted from the Radicals and Radical- 
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Socialists to the Republicans of the Left and the Moderate 
Republicans, who come back reinforced and now con- 
stitute an influential factor in the coalition on which M. 
L’ Action thus describes the difficulties of 
the situation: “‘ The moment is at hand, if it is not al- 
ready come, when we must know if M. Briand’s col- 
leagues are ready to help him, without misunderstand- 
ings or reserve, in accomplishing the electoral reform, the 
administrative reform, the financial reform and the 
syndical reform. These four reforms are essential: they 
imply a thorough remodelling of government, a new 
orientation of the republic, a decisive readjustment of 
parties. Political loyalty requires that the cabinet should 
not present itself to the chambers without having come 
to a perfect agreement on immediate action. 

There are so many points of interrogation clamoring for 
answers difficult to postpone.” Les Nouvelles says: “ The 
elector wants peace and liberty. He is weary of the 
bondage in which he was held by the petty ‘ arrondisse- 
ment’ [district] tyrants.” The Progrés, a Lyons journal 
supporting M. Combes, admits frankly that he is beaten. 
In fact the loss of twenty-one seats by the Radicals and 
Radical-Socialists proves that the Combist faction is 
losing its popularity. Evidently M. Briand, if he cares 
to remain Premier, must lean toward moderate measures 
and break away from the Socialists of the extreme Left. 


sriand counts. 


Labor Trouble in Germany.—Three weeks ago it was 
said in the Chronicle that an understanding appeared im- 
minent which would end the long-enduring lockout 
established against the members of the builders’ unions 
by their employers. Unhappily the expectation was not 
realized. Just now there is a suggestion that the difficulty 
may be finally referred to the arbitration of the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs. The department officials are will- 
ing to undertake the task of conciliating the builders and 
the employees in order to close a conflict which has done 
immense injury in all the principal cities of the empire. 
The workmen have already agreed to submit their 
grievances to arbitration, and it is hoped that the em- 
ployers as well will recognize the dangers attending a 
further prolongation of the crisis. It is reported that 
200,000 workmen are locked out in the different cities. 


German Centre Party Praised.—During the debate on 
the Prussian Electoral Reform Bill the Centre party was 
the object of heated attacks. Just recently it has been 
complimented by a vigorous defense of its policy pub- 
lished in the chief organ of Prussian Conservatism, the 
Kreuzzeitung. After stating that the Centre has always 
opposed restriction of the ballot in the empire, this paper 
goes on to say: “ This alone is an evident sign of the 
genuinely liberal views that sway the party—a liberalism 
which is completely ignored by those who style themselves 
the liberals. The Centre party is for them ‘the black 
man.’ The fact that all its members are Catholics is 
reason enough, their enemies affirm, to have the party 





charged with narrowness and backwardness. A party 
which counted a Windhorst and Ballestrem among its 
members can well afford to smile at the charge of nar- 
rowness. And as to the charge that the Centre is be- 
hind the times, justice obliges one to concede that most 
of the laws enacted under Bismarck and Biilow, which 
made for the development and strength of the empire, 
had the hearty support of the Centre. The so-called 
Liberals, on the contrary, commonly assumed a merely 
negative stand in this legislation, contenting themselves 
with high-sounding, but empty, ineffective talk.” 


Emperor Francis Joseph in Budapest.—As chronicled 
last week the reception of the Emperor-King by his Hun- 
garian subjects during his present visit has been singu- 
larly cordial. This week he held a review of the troops 
garrisoned in Budapest and the neighborhood and, as the 
weather was extremely favorable, an immense throng 
gathered to witness the spectacle. The enthusiasm with 
which the venerable monarch was greeted along the line 
of march was a notable evidence of the regard in which 
he is held by his impulsive people. 


Austria-Hungary’s Financial Problem.—During the 
Emperor’s visit a conference was held by the combined 
ministries of Austria and Hungary under the presidency 
of Graf von Aehrenthal. In its sessions the preparation 
of the budget to meet the needs of both lands during the 
present year was considered. The late Finance Minister 
of Hungary, Dr. Von Lukacs, made known that he had 
entered into agreement with a syndicate, headed by the 
Credit Bank of Hungary, for a loan of one hundred mil- 
lion crowns, to meet the needs of the State until the 
budget shall have been approved. 


Electoral Campaign in Hungary.—It will be a blessed 
thing to have the June elections over. The reports of 
disorderly scenes and riotous passages between the par- 
tisans of the different leaders continue in the daily news 
despatches. Hardly a meeting is held during which the 
service of the police or soldiery is not called for to quell 
serious outbreaks. 


Conference of German and Czech Leaders.—Premier 
von Bienerth made another attempt last week to arrange 
a compromise which shall put an end to the injurious 
bickerings between the Germans and Bohemians in the 
Austrian Kingdom. A meeting was held in Vienna, von 
Bienerth presiding, at which the leaders of both parties 
were present in order to discuss the prospects of a gen- 
eral conference of the parties. As was the case last De- 
cember, the outcome appears to rest with the members 
of the Slavic Union, who then put forward claims the 
Germans could not agree to. No doubt the Premier has 
had some encouragement to prompt this new effort to 
bring about the peace that is needed for the welfare of 
the Kingdom and the result of the meeting is awaited 
with interest. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Sacred Heart an Object of Worship 


We all know and love the Sacred Heart. Devotion to 
it fills our churches and throngs the altar rail. “The 
first Friday” has become a commonplace among all 
Catholics. The devotion to the Sacred Heart, therefore, 
is thoroughly understood in practice by millions who have 
no idea of the knotty speculative problems it involves. 

These cluster round the question: What is the 
object of the devotion? There have been Catholics who 
held it to be exclusively Our Lord’s redeeming love. The 
Heart of Jesus, they said, is here but a metaphor to ex- 
press this great love, just as a great heart, a broad heart, 
a tender heart, a hard heart express metaphorically 
qualities in those of whom they are predicated. This 
position they took through a kind of fear of the Jansen- 
ists, the implacable enemies of the devotion, who recog- 
nized in it something that would upset all the practical 
applications of their theological systems to Holy Com- 
munion. 

It is absolutely certain that the real, physical Heart of 
Jesus is the immediate object of this devotion. Unless 
this be so, the revelations to Blessed Margaret Mary be- 
come, if not unintelligible, at least unnecessary. Showing 
her His Heart Our Lord said: “ Behold this Heart 
which has so loved men as to have spared nothing, even 
to the emptying and the consummating of itself to 
manifest its love.” Here the object of worship and the 
motive are proposed to us just as in those other words 
of Our Lord: “God so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in him may 
not perish, but may have life everlasting.” Moreover, 
the feast Our Lord demanded was to be the feast of the 
Sacred Heart; the devotions he required were to be 
directed to console His Heart and to make reparation to 
it for man’s ingratitude; and in one vision Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary saw the Heart alone proposed as the object 
of adoration. 

“Yes,” said the Jansenists, “the Heart alone. This is 
just the error of the new devotion.” And so in the 
Synod of Pistoia, which adopted their whole heretical 
system, they rebuked the adorers of the Sacred Heart 
because these “do not advert to the fact that the most 
holy Flesh of Christ or any part of it or His entire 
Humanity if separated or abstracted from the Divinity 
cannot be the object of supreme worship.” The censure 
of the Jansenists was based on their abuse of the word 
alone. They pretended that in the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart Catholics separate it positively in their minds 
from the Sacred Humanity of which it is an inseparable 
part and from the Divinity to which it is indissolubly 
united. When the Sacred Heart alone was presented to 
the Blessed Margaret Mary as an object of adoration, it 
was not to lead her to so impious an act of mental 





separation but to help her to a more perfect concentra- 
tion of her faculties upon the Heart of the Saviour. 
Wherefore Pius VI, in the Bull ‘“ Auctorem Fidei,” 
which condemned the whole Synod and noted its errors 
one after another, says that this particular one is “ cap- 
tious and injurious to the faithful worshippers of the 
Sacred Heart of Christ, as if these adore the Heart of 
Jesus separated or abstracted from the Divinity; 
whereas they adore it as it is, the Heart of Jesus, namely, 
the Heart of the Person of the Word to which it is 
inseparably united, just as the bloodless Body of 
Christ during the three days of death, without separation 
or abstraction from the Divinity, was adorable in the 
tomb.” 

The infallible Vicar of Christ confirms our statement 
that the real, physical Heart is the object of our adora- 
tion, and he explains how it is so. It is an object of 
supreme worship because it is the Heart of Jesus, united 
inseparably to the Person of the Word. The briefest re- 
flection shows that when one says: my head aches, all 
understand him to mean not that his head taken ab- 
stractly is suffering, but that he personally suffers in that 
particular part. When we praise an artist’s skilful 
hand, we praise, not the member exclusively, but the 
person exercising his skill in that member. So, too, when 
we adore the loving Heart of Jesus, we adore the Person 
of the Word made Flesh manifesting his love in his 
Divine Heart. 

How is the love of the God-Man manifested in his 
Heart? The older theologians of the devotion following 
the notions of their day said plainly that the Heart of 
Jesus is the object of adoration, inasmuch as it is the 
organ of His redeeming love. The expression is objec- 
tionable. This love is chiefly an act of the will, and as 
for the sensitive affections involved in it, one cannot say 
the heart is their organ. To obviate this difficulty others 
called the Divine Heart, the seat of redeeming love. This 
was no improvement, since in this matter seat and organ 
must mean much the same. But all this involves phy- 
siology. Hence when in 1765 Clement XIII approved 
the Mass and Office of the Sacred Heart he stated their 
object to be “to renew symbolically the memory of that 
divine love by which the only begotten Son of God took 
human nature, and becoming obedient even unto death 
gave himself to men an example to be imitated of meek- 
ness and humbleness of heart.” The term symbol has 
since been practically consecrated by pontifical usage. 
We say therefore the object of the devotion is, the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, inasmuch as it is the symbol 
of his redeeming love. In this the real Heart of flesh is 
the immediate object of adoration: the principal object 
is the love of Jesus redeeming mankind. 

Some find the word, symbol, too weak. However, one 
must remember that among symbols there are degrees, 
the higher being connected much more intimately with 
the things. symbolized than the lower. Two hearts tied 
together with a true-lover’s knot, the joining of two 
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hands, the use of one name, all symbolize the union in 
love of husband and wife, and each approaches more 
closely than its predecessor to what is symbolized. The 
close embrace from which they have to tear themselves 
when some temporary separation impends, is also a sym- 
bol of that love, but much more intimately connected 
with it and therefore much nobler as a symbol. More- 
over, this too must be noted, that while everybody 
recognizes the intimate connection between love and the 
movements of the inflamed heart, the nature of this con- 
nection is one of the mysteries of our compound nature. 
Organ, seat, symbol are words halting because of the 
mystery, but expressing as far as this is expressible, an 
idea really the same in the minds of all, whether theolo- 
gians or pontiffs, preachers or hearers, who are true 
adorers of the Sacred Heart. Henry Woops, s.J. 


This Year’s Eucharistic Congress 


The Eucharistic Congress, the Canadian event of the 
year, which is to take place next September is already 
engaging the attention of Catholic Montreal entire, and 
it may be said of the whole of Catiada. It is, of course, 
an unspeakable honor for the Metropolis of the North, 
and for the Dominion, to be chosen for this assemblage, 
but as Archbishop Bruch¢si declared at the Congress of 
London, “ Canada has a right to the honor because it is 
a Eucharistic country.” And so it has always been, from 
the memorable Feast of Pentecost, 1535, when Jacques 
Cartier and his brave band of explorers attended High 
Mass and received Holy Communion, before setting out 
for the discovery of the St. Lawrence, Montreal in par- 
ticular has had a notable part in the reverence paid to 
the Eucharistic God. On the very birthday of its ex- 
istence when Maisonneuve and his followers set foot on 
what was then a thickly-wooded island, Mass was said 
at a temporary altar by Father Vimont, the Jesuit 
Superior, and the Blessed Sacrament was exposed for 
the rest of that day. It became the custom, too, with the 
valiant and truly Christian founders of the settlement, 
when the attacks of the dreaded foe, the Iroquois, be- 
came unusually pressing, to have exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the little wooden church within the 
enclosure of the fort. 

When Villemarie and the other colonies of New France 
were threatened with annihilation by the same savage 
foe, seventeen young men, under command of the im- 
mortal Dollard, set forth to oppose the combined forces 
of the Five Nations, after having first received Holy 
Communion and offered up their lives for the salvation 
of the country. Even the official seal of the Seigneurie 
of Montreal, used by the priests of St. Sulpice, repre- 
sented the Evangelist St. John giving Communion to the 
Mother of God, and bore a Latin inscription, “The 
Virgin Disciple giving to the Virgin, in Communion, 
Jesus, the purity of Virgins.” 

Since this devotion runs like a luminous thread 





through the annals of French Canada and specially of 
Montreal, the providential colony, it seems fitting that 
such a choice should have been made for the Congress. 
The celebration is, however, a stupendous undertaking, 
which only the zeal, energy and enlightened action of the 
eminent churchman who wears the mitre in Montreal, 
and the generous concurrence of the civic authorities and 
of the faithful, can bring to a successful conclusion. 

Preparations may be said to have begun in earnest 
when in February last a cablegram was received from 
Mgr. Heylen, of Namur, permanent president of the 
Eucharistic Committee, then in Rome, saying that His 
Holiness had named Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli as 
Legate of the Holy See to the Canadian Congress. Com- 
mittees were then formed, both of men and women, for 
the systematic division of work, the collecting of sub- 
scriptions, the making of altar linen, the providing of 
flowers and other decorations for the altar. The clergy 
in general, the religious communities, the Church war- 
dens, the Catholic and national societies came forward 
with offers of cooperation. Apart from the large dona- 
tions of the wealthy and the well-to-do, a general collec- 
tion was ordered, it being expressly stipulated that the 
pennies of the poor and of children should be welcomed 
so that the greeting to the King might be truly a national 
act of faith. With regard to the flowers, which will be 
required in immense quantities, the Canadian Messenger 
suggests that the Promoters and Associates of the 
League make the work their own, and supply the “ tons 
of flowers” that will be required upon that momentous 
occasion. Nor is the idea in the slightest degree far 
fetched or difficult of accomplishment, since, as may be 
remembered, during the London Congress, sixty 
thousand bouquets of flowers were sent across the 
British Channel from France, where, despite the dead 
ashes of unbelief, there is so often manifested the hidden 
glow of faith. 

In Montreal, which is of course, the chief centre of 
action, it may truly be said, that every one is doing 
something great or small towards the grand total of 
endeavor. The most prominent Catholic women of the 
city hold meetings at their houses and have organized 
bands for the preparation of altar linen and other nec- 
essities for the altar, while men are busy in a variety of 
ways. Spiritual offerings are being made by the faith- 
ful in general and the religious societies in particular. 
The interest is universal, the enthusiasm unbounded. 

Throughout Canada prayers are being offered up in 
every diocese for the success of the Congress. In 
Montreal, Quebec and Alberta, the priests recite after 
Mass the prayer to the Blessed Sacrament. An in- 
dulgenced prayer recommended by the Archbishop of 
Montreal has been distributed for recitation in families 
and communities. There is also a movement to establish 
in remote and isolated parishes the association for the 
promotion of frequent Communion and visits to Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. In fact, it is evident 
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that the spiritual growth, the new fervor and right un- 
derstanding of the sublimest of all gifts to man, which 
are the ultimate aims of the magnificent demonstration, 
are being realized to the fullest. 

Various dioceses are already conspicuous in their 
offers of cooperation. From St. Albert’s in the far 
Northwest come, through the intermediary of Bishop 
Legal, tidings of the proposed offering, which is full 
of poetic beauty and symbolism. In memory of the God 
who has fructified their harvests and has hidden his 
splendor under the veil which is formed from the wheat, 
the farmers of Alberta, during the coming harvest, pro- 
pose to gather their finest ears of wheat, from which 
shall be formed for the procession in Montreal a splendid 
arch. Standing out from a golden background of the 
ripened grain, on its summit, the words, “ Homage from 
the Catholics of Alberta” will be formed by bunches of 
real grapes. After the procession, these ears of wheat 
shall be ground and sent to a community to be employed 
in the making of altar-breads. 

His grace Archbishop Langevin of St. Boniface, and 
Mgr. Legal of St. Albert, have issued pastorals, asking 
prayers for the success of the event. A similar request 
was made in the Archdiocese of Quebec. In the beauti- 
ful pastoral of Mgr. Emard of Valleyfield, the reasons 
why the whole country should participate in the coming 
festivities are thus given. ‘“ The time is come when in 
the designs of Providence, we in this fair country of 
Canada, should enjoy the happiness and become the re- 
cipients of the incomparable spiritual advantages which 
flow from the holding of an International Eucharistic 
Congress. And it is easy to see what conclusion may be 
drawn from that assemblage, and how that supreme 
manifestation, the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, 
shall redound to the triumph of the Eucharistic God, 
who is thus acclaimed as the undisputed King of the 
whole people. God shall be glorified in the Eucharist 
which is at once the greatest of sacraments and as a 
sacrifice the principal and essential act of the religion of 
Jesus Christ.” 

From the United States, the warmest words of en- 
couragement have also been received. In accepting the 
invitation to attend the Congress, Cardinal Gibbons says: 
“TI beg to assure your Grace that it will be for me, not 
only a pleasure, but also a duty, to be present at such 
a solemn event. I recall the pleasure which I felt at the 
Eucharistic Congress of London, when it was decided to 
hold the Congress of 1910 in Montreal, and indeed no 
better selection could have been made, for I feel that 
Montreal is the ideal city of the North American Con- 
tinent, to hold a Eucharistic Congress, by reason of the 
Catholic spirit and sentiment of the people.” 

Amongst the distinguished visitors to the celebration, 
will be their Graces Archbishop Farley of New York, 
O’Connell of Boston, Ireland of St. Paul, and Bishop 
Maes of Covington, Ky., who is the President of the 
Eucharistic Committee. From England and the Con- 








tinent besides Bishop Heylen of Namur, Permanent 
President of the Congress, there will be among others 
the Archbishop of Westminster, and Bishop Touchet of 
Orleans, France. One deputation of English Lay 
Catholics, will be headed by the Duke of Norfolk; an- 
other will be composed of English workingmen. From 
France and Belgium and other parts of the Continent so 
many are expected to attend that the General Council of 
Pilgrimages have organized a round trip to Canada and 
the United States, leaving Liverpool on the 26th of 
August. A like arrangement has been made at Milan, 
Italy, to facilitate the transport of pilgrims from over 
seas to the Congress. It is believed that the concoursy 
of visitors from all parts of Canada and the United 
States, will be very considerable, and that many societies 
will attend in a body or send delegates. 

The Congress itself, and the accompanying celebra- 
tions will be of the most imposing character. Amongst 
the orators announced whose names are most familiar 
or this side of the water, will be Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop O’Connell and Archbishop Ireland. Papers of the 
greatest interest and value will be read at the various 
sessions, which will include one session entirely for the 
clergy; one for the laymen, during which their various 
needs and their apostolate will be considered; one for 
women which will treat of subjects pertinent to the sex, 
and one for youth, wherein education and similar topics 
will be considered. There will be innumerable Masses, 
many of them Pontifical, in all the churches, including 
the splendid pageant of Midnight Mass at historic Notre 
Dame, and Pontifical Mass in the open air at the foot 
of Mount Royal. There will be grand Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament every day. The entire city will be 
illuminated. But the supreme act of the demonstration 
will be the procession, through the streets of the city, 
which will be literally paved with flowers. The music 
during its course will be of a popular character, to 
enable as many as possible to lend their voices to the 
triumphal strain, and the Legate of the Holy See will 
carry the Sacred Host. It will be, in fine, such a reli- 
gious demonstration as has never been seen and perhaps 
never may be seen again on this side of the water. 

The chief centres of the celebration will be the Cathe- 
dral, Notre Dame, the Church of the Blessed Sacrament 
and St. Patrick’s, the mother church of the Irish in 
Montreal, where, through the energy and initiative of 
the pastor, the Rev. Gerald McShane, preparations on a 
large scale are already begun. A. T. SADLIER. 


Social Work Among the Young* 


City life is in a pronounced sense artificial. The spirit 
of organization which called the town meeting into being 
has so entered into every phase of existence in our large 





* The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, by Jane Addams. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 
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centres of population th&t officialism makes itself felt in 
affairs public and private, in amusement as well as in 
toil. Our materialistic age which sees its supreme good 
exclusively in what can be weighed or measured or 
counted has developed a form of city life which is so 
foreign to man’s normal traits that it has transformed 
him from an earnest, self-possessed worker with mind, 
heart and conscience, into a high-pressure machine that 
thinks and talks but does not know deference, feeling, 
love. The blight of industrialism has deadened the finer 
sensibilities of the dweller in the city. 

If eagerness for gain has built up great workshops 
where armies of human beings toil shoulder to shoulder 
in the nerve-racking whirr and buzz and groan of strug- 
gling engines, pulleys and chains, a similar greed has 
reared near those factories the many amusement places 
which are keyed to gratify the unstrung nerves of the 
toilers. The evil is grievous enough for those who have 
grown to manhood under more peaceful conditions, but 
the greatest harm is done to the young who from tender 
childhood have known nothing but the noise and feverish 
haste by day, and more noise and more feverish haste in 
the glare of night turned into day. To these Miss 
Addams has devoted her life. On her initiative a great 
work has been built up. Although she has been the re- 
cipient of much adverse criticism, we do not recall now 
any assertion to the effect that there was no call for her 
strenuous labor in behalf of the young in our cities; nor 
are we aware that she has used unfair means to lure the 
particular objects of her solicitude away from other 
similar institutions which might possibly offer a better, 
because fuller, solution of the tremendous problem, 

Working with inferior tools, because she knew of the 
existence of none better, she has had her measure of 
success and has done her share of good. Before be- 
littling her work, it would be more to the purpose to offer 
something better. We regret that she does not avail her- 
self of the one most efficient means to remedy the evils 
that all deplore, but we think that she is putting to good 
use the means that she recognizes as helpful. 

As star differeth from star in glory, so our great cities 
seem to vary in their degree of civic righteousness and 
their love of respectability ; but we think that all are now 
on the alert in keeping a sharp eye on cheap amusement 
places. After the monotonous drudgery of specialized 
work, the young, like the pendulum, swing in the other 
direction, the result being that they feverishly drink in the 
nonsense to which a nickel admits them for an hour. 
Jealousy, revenge, robbery, murder, the defeat of justice 
—these, and other features even more reprehensible, in 
cheap shows have induced the authorities of Denver, 
Colorado, which can hardly be called a puritanical city, 
to subject to inspection the films that are to be reeled off 
for the diversion and artistic education of Denver youth. 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture 
has warned the public against certain mischievous “ soft 
drinks ” which appeal to the already disordered nerves of 








the young and while harming their bodily health dispose 
them to vicious habits. Some of these drinks, such as 
Celery Cola, Cafe-Coca and Pillsbury’s Koke, have led 
to the prosecution and conviction of their manufacturers 
on account of the deadly nature of the ingredients. 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” al- 
though old, is not an antiquated sentiment. There must 
be amusement for the young. The recognition of this 
principle and its steady, practical application are the 
secret of Don Bosco’s phenomenal success with the flot- 
sam and jetsam of Turin, although at the outset his work 
of the “festive oratories” with field days and pic- 
nics and athletics smacked so strongly of innovation that 
some moss-grown minds thought that he was not en- 
tirely in his wits. 

A rigid family discipline, therefore, where such is still 
maintained, must necessarily defeat its own object if 
there be no provision for healthy, wholesome relaxation. 
Once we saw some youngsters making a brave attempt 
to play “knock up and catch” on a New York side- 
street. Carriage horses came prancing by; peddlers and 
push-carts and stealthy automobiles were not wanting. 
“ Aren't you afraid of being run over?” A little chap 
missed a “fly” in order to doff his cap, and answered, 
“Sometimes it gets runned over and busted.” No 
thought of arms and legs (a public hospital was near) but 
only of their plaything! 

A French curé informed us that he was simply heart- 
broken over the transformation that the boys of his parish 
underwent after leaving school and beginning the strug- 
gle for bread, for many who had been models at home 
and in school speedily became veritable young demons in 
the excess of their waywardness and evil conduct. And 
a recent leader in El] Pueblo, an influential paper of 
Buenos Aires, comments sadly on the change for the 
worse that comes over many boys in the Argentine capi- 
tal after school days which were favored with every tem- 
poral and spiritual advantage. In the United States, we 
may well join in the chorus of lamentation, for our ex- 
perience is not different. What is needed is a method of 
influencing boys efficaciously during the years when they 
are neither children nor men, when they are not under the 
restraints of school life nor controlled by the canons of 
conduct recognized by respectable adults. 

As solitary confinement and enforced inaction are 
enough to drive a mature mind to madness, so the mo- 
notony of humdrum routine labor or idleness seems to 
nerve a boy for any foolhardy or even desperate en- 
deavor. It is with occupation as with food: unvarying 
sameness begets weariness of soul, and develops a hank- 
ering after what is far less wholesome but much more 
novel, and alluring in proportion to its novelty. 

The atmosphere of the modern city is not the ideal 
atmosphere for the healthy and normal development of 
the young. It seems to be against correctness of speech 
to apply the word “ home ”’ to the series of caverns which 
a family may occupy in a mountain-like building where 
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scores of other families suffer similar privations; but 
even if the faithful, God-fearing parents are jealously 
careful of their children, it still remains true that the 
welfare of the commonwealth demands more than they 
can do for their young. Constant repression has accom- 
plished prodigies in horticulture, as we see, for example, 
in the diminutive evergreen which Japanese skill has cul- 
tivated for half a century and yet has kept confined to a 
common flower pot. Such repression might be practised 
upon the young and, very possibly, might be attended 
with similar results, as was the custom three centuries 
ago, when children were horribly dwarfed and stunted, 
to become later on an attraction at some nabob’s court. 

But the most potent factor, and the one of which our 
esteemed social worker can make the least use, is the re- 
ligious sense, or conscience. Children may be coaxed or 
wheedled up to a certain point, but when that point is 
reached there is a crisis to meet which fair words and 
neutral-tinted advice are helpless. ‘“ Hear, O Israel!” 
Thus spake the prophets. If the religious sense is utterly 
dead, the warning cry may fall on hopelessly deaf ears, 
but the reason for this is that while conscience was able 
to answer, there was none to call out to it. 

The safe and sure way of incurring no loss to our 
Church membership through the activity of State insti- 
tutions is to prevent our young Catholics from entering 
them. This is what Father Dunne is doing in St. Louis. 
The safe and sure way of avoiding loss through non- 
Catholic settlement work is to have similar work under 
Catholic auspices. Heroism is a glorious trait, but it 
is not universal among either children or adults. Trust- 
ing that they will lose nothing and hoping to gain some- 
thing, they take a risk which may wean them from the 
Church, but in their simplicity or ignorance they think 
that the gain warrants the risk, for they have no way to 
secure the gain without the risk. H. J. Swirt, s.j. 


The Spirit of Antagonism and a Modern Orator* 


The best speech is a duel. The orator has before him 
in reality or in imagination an antagonist with whom he 
grapples. Demosthenes who learned the art from his 
teacher, Iszeus, was the prince of oratorical duellists. 
He never lets slip from him his audience or his an- 
tagonist. Drop Aéschines from the Crown speech and 
you may make of it a brief history of a certain period of 
Greece, but you make it a lifeless corpse. Cicero felt 
that his audiences called for less intensity of concentra- 
tion upon him and he indulged in digressions and dis- 
cussions of general topics that Demosthenes would dis- 
miss in a sentence or phrase, but Cicero is too great a 
writer to be summed up in a formula. He too felt the 
spell of an antagonist and knew how to respond to it. 
Harmony, balance, the prolonged pomp of periods are 





* Speeches of William Jennings Bryan. In two volumes. 
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not the complete description of Rome’s great orator. 
Mark him when he meets an antagonist. He quickly 
drops the brilliancy and pomp and resorts to the parry 
and thrust, with as much skill as his Athenian rival. 
His refutations are quite the opposite to what passes 
usually for Ciceronian. The first part of his speech 
for Archias is altogether unlike the latter part. His 
speech for Ligarius, his Philippics might be called 
un-Ciceronian, they are so modern. The truth is most 
people remember Cicero by some opening periods rather 
than by the passages and speeches where he faces and 
fights an antagonist. 

The value of an antagonist to bring a speech out of 
the vagueness of an essay into the sharp definiteness of 
a debate is very well illustrated in the speeches of Mr. 
Bryan, which have just been published. From the 
Biographical Sketch, written by his wife, which forms a 
most interesting introduction to the volumes, we learn 
that Mr. Bryan began early to contest for prizes. In 
fact it was only on his fourth attempt that he succeeded 
in getting into first place. Was the child father to the 
man in this case, or has the habit of losing, which he 
acquired so early, grown worse? Besides taking part 
in these literary contests, he was diligent in debate. De- 
bate was his favorite means in his political campaigns. 
His first and most successful campaign for Congress 
was marked by eleven debates with his opponent. His 
astonishing success in a normally Republican district 
must have been due in no small measure to these debates. 
His opponents were induced to enter into debates on 
other occasions but, taught no doubt by experience, the 
meetings were fewer. Mr. Bryan has the greatest re- 
spect for debating. In the latest speech published in these 
volumes and in some respects the most interesting, he 
treats Lincoln as an orator. The speech derives its in- 
terest not from the subject only but because it gives us 
Mr. Bryan’s ideal of an orator and as we should naturally 
expect, the traits which appeal to him in Lincoln are prin- 
cipally the traits we find in himself. Lincoln’s debates 
with Douglas are properly emphasized by Mr. Bryan, 
as the first step to the presidency. “ No other American 
President has ever so clearly owed his elevation to his 
oratory.” A perusal of Mr. Bryan’s speeches convinces 
us that had his opponents for the President’s office met 
him on the field of debate, he would not now be under 
the cloud of that dark disgrace in American eyes of hav- 
ing made three attempts and failed. The baseball analogy 
is too much for the average American for whom the only 
original sin is failure. 

The speeches of Mr. Bryan afford an opportunity to 
exemplify and test the effects of the principle of an- 
tagonism in oratory. They fall short even in their best 
portions of the fiery directness of Wendell Phillips, who 
fairly revelled in antagonism and seemed even to seek it 
in the way he flew in the face of all lessons of rhetoric 
and goaded his audience into fury against him in the 
very beginning of his speech, only to triumph the more 
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surely at the close. But although Mr. Bryan is not as 
antagonistic as Phillips, yet his words and ideas respond 
to the thrill of antagonism. The examples of grappling 
are all the more striking by contrast with speeches where 
there is little or no such directness and intensity. 

Mr. Bryan had courage to print his valedictory speech, 
given at graduation. It is decidedly sophomoric. There 
is no opponent in sight. anywhere. The subject is 
Character, and the treatment is just as vague. No one 
could by any possibility disagree with the usual col- 
lection of platitudes ending up in the stream of tears 
customary on such occasions. The speech is no better 
than hundreds such which will be heard within a month. 
Complimentary speeches at banquets are not antagonistic. 
One such, entitled, “Radical and Conservative,” is 
found in this collection. It follows the usual formula; 
a modest disclaimer of praise, a witticism at the expense 
of the presiding officer, a discussion of some general 
truth, closing with roseate views of the future. Mr. 
Bryan was then among Japanese in Japan, and there was 
no place for antagonism at a complimentary banquet. 

These and other such speeches have parts which glow, 
but rarely burst into flame, or if they flare with the 
brightness of sheet-lightning, they fail to condense into 
the quivering lines that have the flash of death in their 
leap. The sting of rivalry is needed to bring ideas into 
sharp focus, and the heart to fever. Then thoughts are 
too insistent for utterance to be even winged; they ex- 
plode into swift bullets. There is the enemy with his 
eyes upon yours, and language itself cannot be calm. 
It breaks up into questions and exclamations and brief, 
pointed phrases. It would become sword-points to pierce 
the rival. The retort, the sharp contrasts, the scornful 
reechoing of an opponent’s phrase, above all the dilemma 
where the oratorical duellist grapples with both hands, 
these are the characteristics of the famous battles of the 
brain; these may be found in Mr. Bryan’s best speeches 
in this collection. 

Many parts of the speech on the Tariff have this 
quality. Such too are some shorter refutations, as “ The 
Omnivorous West,” “ Dreamers ” and that address called 
“Commerce,” which was given on the historic occasion 
when a short while before election Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Taft met at the same banquet in Chicago. The antagon- 
ism is suppressed by politeness, but it tingles there never- 
theless. Better examples still are found in “ The Trust 
Question,” “Imperialism,” “ Naboth’s Vineyard.” In 
these the elocutionist will find that fiery selection he de- 
lights in or he will turn to “ America’s Mission,” which for 
its length has perhaps the most fire and blood of any of the 
speeches. Compare the epigrams and historical examples 
and contrasts in this speech with the things which pass 
for such in the speech on “ Character.” The latter are 
warmed over from books ; the former are the hot coinage 
of the heart. 

Yet all things considered, although its famous triumph 
prejudices one in its favor, the well-known speech at the 





Chicago Convention of 1896 should be noted as perhaps 
the crowning instance of the power of antagonism. The 
best that can be said of it is that it showed the speaker 
worthy of the effect it helped to produce and drew from 
his enemies the retort of abuse and misrepresentation, 
tacit acknowledgments of its power. We venture this 
criticism and believe it to be true even if the cause Mr. 
Bryan defended was shown to be wrong. It was not so 
believed to be then and Mr. Bryan, who admits that 
changed conditions have now modified his views, was 
sincere in defending the cause of silver and shown to be 
masterful in carrying the wavering convention with him. 
The fight for silver had been long waged and silver and 
gold delegates sat in convention with the tense antagon- 
ism of drawn battle lines. The following passage should 
soften any heart except one of gold: 


“Ah, my friends, we say not one word against those 
who live upon the Atlantic Coast, but the hardy pioneers 
who have braved all the dangers of the wilderness, who 
have made the desert to blossom as the rose—the 
pioneers away out there (pointing to the west), who 
rear their children near to Nature’s heart, where they 
can mingle their voices with the voices of the birds, 
out there where they have erected schoolhouses for the 
education of their young, churches where they praise 
their Creator, and cemeteries where rest the ashes of 
their dead—these people, we say, are as deserving of the 
consideration of our party as any people in this country. 
It is for these that we speak. We do not come as ag- 
gressors. Our war is not a war of conquest; we are 
fighting in defense of our homes. our families and 
posterity. We have petitioned and our petitions have 
been scorned ; we have entreated, and our entreaties have 
been disregarded ; we have begged, and they have mocked 
when our calamity came. We beg on longer; we entreat 
no more; we petition no more. We defy them.” 


There are many splendid passages of contrast in these 
volumes; in “ America’s Mission,” between Anglo- 
Saxon and American civilization; in “ Imperialism,” be- 
tween Republicans now and formerly, between the policy 
of imperialism and monarchy; in “ The Trust Question,” 
between monopoly and competition and between law and 
conscience. Such lively contrasts seem to transfer the 
spirit of antagonism into the body of the speech. 

For the scornful echoing of a passage in vigorous re- 
futation we may refer to “ The Trust Question,” where 
a statement of Mr. Taft accusing Mr. Bryan of extirpat- 
ing and destroying the entire business in order to stamp 
out the evils, is refuted. “ Extirpate and destroy” 
echoes through a long refutation like Antony’s “ honor- 
able men.” The same speech gives examples of the 
dilemma and the retort, sharp weapons of antagonistic 
speeches. 

We feel that to study Mr. Bryan’s speeches in this 
way is to do them an injustice; because many of his 
fine lectures are passed over without a word and because 
even in the matter of style only a partial view is given. 
Besides Mr. Bryan will be impatient to be treated in this 
fashion. It may give people the notion that he strives 
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for the graces of style, which he never seems to do. His 
doctrine and teaching is supreme for him, as it is for 
every orator, and there is scarcely a question of public 
life before the country during the past quarter of a 
century which is not discussed clearly and convincingly 
in Mr. Bryan’s volumes. No style would be of avail 
without the solidity of true teaching. Yet on the other 
hand true teaching is shorn of much of its strength with- 
out strong and vigorous presentation, and some of Mr. 
Bryan’s speeches deserve to live even after the questions 
they answer are antiquated. 

In conclusion we may be permitted to say one word 
of supreme satisfaction with Mr. Bryan’s speeches. Our 
country may well be proud of one whose printed words 
are such clear and outspoken professions of Christianity. 
Mr. Bryan’s father was deeply religious, and Mr. Bryan 
gives evidence of a like trait, not only in his ethical 
teaching, which is solid, with but one or two slight 
exceptions, despite what newspapers have tried to make 
him out to be; not only in his quotation of scripture, 
fearlessly and frequently, especially at the close of a 
vigorous passage or at the end of a speech, a practice 
which he sometimes perhaps abuses; not only is it for 
these reasons that his speeches are Christian, but most of 
all because he freely and courageously champions the com- 
mon truths of Christianity. When one thinks of some 
European countries where the name of God may not be 
even mentioned in public, it is deeply gratifying to read 
the speeches of Mr. Bryan and to know that he has ad- 
vocated Christian truths and Christian morality more 
openly on many an occasion than even a clergyman would 
do. Francis P. DONNELLY, §.J. 


The Servant Girl Problem 
I 


In a previous article in AMERICA, I discussed in brief 
the preventive activity of the International Catholic 
Girls’ Protection Society. My object was to show what 
the society is doing to prevent the working girl from fall- 
ing into the clutches of the libertine and the White Slave 
trafficker, by making them acquainted with the dangers 
of the great city, by securing good situations for them, 
by protecting them on the journey and by furnishing them 
with the means of wholesome mental and bodily recrea- 
tion. In the present article I shall treat of the Protec- 
tion Society and the Servant Girl Problem. 

Some time ago the Koelnische Volkszeitung published 
a little article entitled “ An Examination of Conscience.” 
The writer is a lady prominent in city charity work and 
one of the most active members of the Girls’ Protective 
Society. 

“Tt is related,” she says, “ that the father-confessor of 
a certain sovereign once said: ‘ You are solicitous about 
your personal duties. Are you sufficiently mindful of 
your duties as sovereign? How is it with regard to 





morality in your kingdom? Are you sufficiently in- 
formed and watchful? Are you energetic enough? Do 
you think that your examination of conscience should 
cover only your own faults.’ 

“ We housewives also have a kingdom which we rule 
as queens and which we must administer with due vigi- 
lance and energy in order to secure the well-being of all 
our subjects. Is it asking too much of us to put ourselves 
in all earnestness the question: ‘How should you 
wish the lady of the house to act towards your daughter 
if she were poor and obliged to earn her bread as a 
servant-girl?’” 

The further queries put by the writer may be classified 
under three heads, the gist of the servant-girl problem: 
Lodging, dismissal and treatment. 

(a) In spite of wholesome legislation, great abuses in 
the matter of proper lodging for servant-girls are justly 
complained of in all the civilized countries of the world. 
In the large apartment houses the servants are generally 
huddled together in the attic or mansard, where they 
are under no surveillance and may communicate freely 
with each other and the outer world at all hours of the 
night. Even the steadiest girl will yield to the temptation 
thus thrust upon her. Last winter, in a certain large city, 
a servant-girl was wanted to go on an urgent errand for 
a dying person, but not one of the eight girls supposed to 
be sleeping in the attic was at home at one o'clock in the 
morning. It is just as likely as not that the ladies of the 
house in question belong to a society for the amelioration 
of demoralizing conditions in the tenement districts. 
‘““My good woman,” you can hear them say to the mother 
of a large family crowded into a two-room shack, “ clothe 
your daughter less expensively, and provide a proper 
sleeping place for her.” 

And then the permission accorded so frequently of 
being out late at night. Police records show that im- 
morality amongst servant-girls has increased in propor- 
tion as they have been permitted to be abroad till ten 
o’clock and later at night. It is true, many girls make the 
granting of this privilege a condition sine qua non of their 
accepting a proffered situation. Concerted action on the 
part of the employers would soon put an end to this abuse. 
Can any conscientious woman say: “ It is no concern of 
mine what the hired girl does at night?” The family of 
the girl is not able to protect her, to watch over her youth 
and inexperience; the mother certainly believes that her 
child has found, if not a second mother, at least a pro- 
tectress. That the lady of the house must be doubly vigi- 
lant if she keeps “ boarders” or “ lodgers,” is self-evi- 
dent. 

(b) And the sudden dismissals? Are they always 
justified? And even if they are in strict accord with the 
letter of the law, are they stamped with the stamp of 
prudence and charity? A sudden dismissal is in many 
cases equivalent to throwing the girl into the very arms 
of danger—into the company of doubtful companions, 
into the clutches of human birds of prey. The faults and 
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crimes which are generally visited with sudden dismissal 
—company keeping, stealing, dishonesty—are just the 
ones that will lead the girl to her ruin if thrown on her 
own resources. 

-The door that is shut on the dismissed, disgraced and 
embittered girl—how harsh and inhuman is its bang! It 
seems to echo the thoughts of the woman’s heart behind 
it—* Am I my brother’s keeper?”” This same woman 
will be very careful not to let her own daughter roam 
about the city alone at all hours, or pass the night unat- 
tended in a hotel or lodging-house, or undertake a long 
journey without previous anxious preparation. 

A girl who has lost a good situation through her own 
fault will perhaps be ashamed to tell her parents; she 
prefers to wait until she has secured another equally 
good place. In the meantime, with her whole fortune in 
her hand-satchel, she takes refuge in a lodging-house or 
with a girl friend, and as long as her money lasts things 
are well enough with her. But her tiny earnings are 
soon spent. She must find employment. _ IIl-advised, 
helpless, hopeless, she only too often falls into the hands 
of unscrupulous employment agents, who, divining her 
desperate plight, turn it to account for their own nefarious 
purposes. Months after, perhaps, her parents come to the 
police-station only to learn that that has happened which 
they would have given all the world to have prevented. 

The Girls’ Protection Society tries to remedy these evils 
in three ways: first, by refusing to secure situations for 
servant-girls except in families where they have good 
reason to suppose that the lady of the house will take a 
real motherly interest in them; secondly, by appealing to 
all employers, in season and out of season, in newspapers, 
in pamphlets, in lectures, never to dismiss the hired girl 
without previously notifying her parents or guardians or 
the nearest branch of the Protection Society; thirdly, by 
inducing as many ladies as possible to take an active in- 
terest in the Protection Society and other similar organi- 
zations; for none are better fitted to work intelligently 
and successfully for the moral and social well-being of 
servant-girls than the women who employ them. They 
are the ideal “ confidential agents ” of the Society, as has 
been shown in Munich, where there are two Servant- 
Girl Unions (called Dienstboten-Lehrmaedchen—ap- 
prentice servant-girls). Able and energetic ladies of all 
ranks act as employment agents, and a kind of indenture 
is signed by the servant-girl and her employer; the em- 
ployer engages to instruct the girl in different branches 
of domestic science for a specified period and as long as 
the course lasts the girl receives somewhat smaller wages. 
If for one reason or another it becomes advisable or nec- 
essary to dissolve the agreement, recourse is had to the 
employment bureau. Experience has proved that a 
change of service is to the advantage of both parties in 
most cases. The apprentice system is on trial in several 
other cities of Germany and similar good results are re- 
ported as in Munich. An attempt recently made in Ber- 
lin to bring employers and employees together in common 








unions proved abortive. In England the National 
Service Union, composed of the Domestic Helpers’ Union 
and the Federation of Housewives, has met with more 
success, 

(c) But the solution of the servant-girl problem does 
not depend so much on the solution of questions relating 
to lodging and dismissal—both can be more or less satis- 
factorily dealt with by legislation and organization—as on 
the establishment of proper relations between the servant 
and the members of the family in which she is employed. 

“Many people,” says Oberdoerffer, in his excellent 
little work, “ Die christliche Frau und ihr Dienstmaed- 
chen,” “ understand by the servant-girl question only the 
question how and where girls can be found, who will do 
the greatest amount of work for the least wages, display 
extraordinary self-denial on all occasions, and bear harsh 
treatment with willing submission. A servant-girl prob- 
lem in this sense cannot be solved.” 

GEORGE METLAKE. 
(To be continued.) 





The recent decree on wearing a medal as representing 
the scapulars sprung from a petition of Father Albert 
Missone, procurator of the Scheut missionaries in Bel- 
gian Congo, in favor of our colored brethren in that dis- 
tant land. He noticed that the scapular which they wore 
as a sign of their faith quickly became so soiled or torn 
while they were working in their primitive dress as 
porters or were journeying about that it presented any- 
thing but an inviting appearance. Then there came to 
him the thought of the substitution of a medal, which re- 
sulted in the present legislation. 





°7ee 

There are so many worthy objects which appeal to the 
charitably disposed and our people are so ready to answer 
a call for assistance that impostors of all kinds reap a 
rich harvest while deserving institutions often remain 
crippled in their work. Priest, seminarian, brother and 
nun are words that appeal to our Catholic sense and our 
pockets, as frauds and tricksters have found out, to their 
great temporal advantage. At least one clever swindler 
posed successfully for a time as a Catholic bishop and 
profited accordingly. Too often our priests and religious 
have to become honorary members of the mendicant 
orders and literally beg from door to door for the charit- 
able institutions which depend upon the public bounty for 
their existence; but in every case of the kind, these 
solicitors for God’s poor and afflicted carry with them 
the necessary authorization in the form of signed and 
sealed credentials. And the invariable rule should be to 
extend no bounty in favor of those who fail to show such 
credentials. Our good people cannot guard themselves 
too carefully against hurting worthy institutions by 
blindly contributing towards the enrichment of any im- 
postor who uses the priestly name or the religious garb 
as a means for cloaking iniquity and robbing the public. 
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King Edward and His Catholic Subjects 


Lonpon, May 7, 1910. 


The death of King Edward VII seemed to come with 
startling suddenness only because there had been for a 
long time a courtly conspiracy of silence as to the real 
state of his health. For at least a year it had caused 
grave anxiety to his medical advisers. There was a 
marked tendency to a condition of the lungs that made 
breathing difficult. The frequent visits to the Continent 
and to the seaside at Brighton were efforts to obtain some 
improvement. The last journey to Biarritz was very un- 
fortunate. While the King was there, instead of spring 
weather there was a local cold snap that made the place 
absolutely wintry while the south of England was enjoy- 
ing an unexpected foretaste of summer. 

The cable will already have informed you of the wide- 
spread grief caused by his death. It is the custom to say 
that kings are regretted by their subjects, but in this case 
there is no need of having recourse to the usual polite 
fictions. There was a time when men looked forward with 
anxiety to his accession, and feared that his influence 
would not tend to good. But his reign of nine years has 
caused all earlier errors to be forgotten. He worked 
for peace at home and abroad; he drew England out of 
a dangerous isolation; he was to a great extent his own 
Foreign Minister, governing as well as reigning, and in 
home affairs he exerted a moderating influence on party 
warfare. His loss at a moment when a great constitu- 
tional conflict is developing is a misfortune to the country. 

One may well doubt if he had any very definite reli- 
gious views. His father’s religion was an enlightened 
philanthropy linked with a strong sense of duty. King 
Edward, both as Prince of Wales and as king was ever 
ready to use his influence in favor of charitable and phil- 
anthropic work. He was a kindly man with no trace 
of the old-fashioned idea that the “common people” 
were a separate race of beings. There was nothing nar- 
row about him, and though he was the official head of 
British Protestantism he had a real respect for the 
Catholic Church and had many Catholic friends. It was 
noticed at his coronation that when he was required to 
make the offensive test declaration against the most 
characteristic of Catholic dogmas he mumbled the words 
rapidly in a low voice so that they were almost inaudible. 
He scandalized the bigots of Protestantism by being pres- 
ent at Mass on state occasions at Marienbad, and in other 
Catholic places when he was on the Continent, and in 
London at the requiem for the late King of Portugal. 
During his last stay at Biarritz a few weeks ago he visited 
Lourdes and as the procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
passed by stood bare-headed and with bowed head, not, 
of course, as a believer, but as one who paid reverence to 
a great act of Christian worship. 

A few years ago he actually was at Mass in Bucking- 
ham Palace. Nothing was heard of the incident at the 
time, and it was only part of a kindly act to one of his old 
servants who was dying. The man was a Catholic, and 
when it was found that he was in danger of death the 
King himself asked the Archbishop of Westminster to 
arrange for the sick man receiving the last Sacraments 
and, perhaps because in the Established Church, when 
the “Lord’s Supper” is given to the sick, there is a 
“Communion service” by the bedside, he asked if Mass 
could not be celebrated in the sick room. So an impro- 





vised altar was set up and the King and Queen were both 
present at the Mass, said for the first time for centuries 
in a royal palace in England. 

Before the Eucharistic Congress of 1908, he was asked 
unofficially if he saw any objection to the proposed pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament in the streets of West- 
minster. He replied that if the Catholics wished for it 
he hoped they would have it. It was not the King, but 
his minister, Mr. Asquith, who at the last moment yielded 
to the intolerant outcry of a handful of noisy bigots. 

Another evidence of his friendly interest in the ideals 
of his Catholic subjects was his visit to Loyola during 
his stay at Biarritz last summer. The late Cardinal Man- 
ning was one of his valued friends. They had been 
brought into frequent communication when, while the 
King was still Prince of Wales, he was the President 
of a Royal Commission to enquire into the housing of the 
working classes, and the Cardinal was one of its members. 

In Ireland he was always welcome. There was no 
question of party when the King was concerned, and it 
was well known that as Prince of Wales in the days of the 
Land War under Parnell he had gone out of his way to 
show his sympathy with Irishmen who had been impris- 
oned for their defence of the popular cause. On a visit 
to the House of Commons’ he more than once asked to 
have some of these “ ex-convicts ” presented to him. For 
the first time for centuries, perhaps for the first time in 
history, the death of an English sovereign will cause 
widespread regret in Ireland. 

For the reign of King George V one can only hope for 
the best. The new King is not a strong man either physi- 
cally or otherwise. He was a zealous naval officer during. 
his time of training afloat as a young man, though he could 
never get over a tendency to seasickness. He is of a ner- 
vous temperament and has no personal influence. Rumor 
says that he and his cousin, the German Emperor, are 
anything but friends. There is nothing to lead one to 
expect that he will be able to take his father’s place as 
crowned diplomatist who did so much to keep peace in 
Europe, or as the tactful moderator of party conflicts at 
home in England. A. H. A. 





Jeanne d’Are’s Feast Day 


Paris, May 9, 1910. 

For weeks before May 8 the feast of Blessed Jeanne 
d’Arc, the French bishops seized every opportunity of 
impressing upon their flock the duty of celebrating the 
féte of their national heroine with due honor. Mer. 
Touchet, Bishop of Orléans, aptly pointed out that this 
year the feast fell upon the exact anniversary of the de- 
liverance of their city ; he added that it was the citizens of 
Orléans who through years of oblivion, neglect and cal- 
umny, preserved the tradition of her holiness and, un- 
like many of their countrymen, never wavered in their be- 
lief in her heavenly mission. It is owing, he said, to the 
historians of Orléans and to the deeply-rooted traditions 
of its inhabitants that the memory of the heroine, forgot- 
ten by medieval writers and disfigured by modern scep- 
tics, has been handed down in all its simplicity, purity and 
grandeur. 

The fétes at Orléans were, this year, somewhat marred 
by the weather. However, on May 6, the traditional cere- 
mony took place: the mayor placed the maid’s standard 
in the hands of the bishop, who stood on the threshold of 
the cathedral. In spite of the ill-will of the Government, 
this ceremony continues as before to excite much enthu- 
siasm. Replying to the mayor’s address, Mgr. Touchet 
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regretted that the army should now be prohibited from 
joining the Church to honor the national heroine, adding 
that when he spoke thus he expressed his feelings as a 
Frenchman as well as a bishop. The next day, M. l’abbé 
Gaudeau preached Jeanne’s panegyric. He drew a com- 
parison between the material perils of the France that 
Jeanne helped to deliver and the perils that, at the present 
time, threaten its very existence as a Catholic nation; 
concluding that the Blessed Maid must again be called 
upon to save her country! 

The procession then took place, but it was less numer- 
ous than usual. The municipal Council took part in it, 
but the civil and local societies and associations kept aloof, 
while the army had a separate military function in the 
afternoon. “One freely realized the want of union that 
exists,” says a newspaper reporter. By its narrow sec- 
tarian prejudices, the Government has shorn a unique 
celebration of its picturesqueness and originality, besides 
inflicting a gratuitous insult upon the Church. Since 
Jeanne d’Arc has been raised to the altar she has become 
a “clerical” and her past services are ignored by the 
atheists who control French politics. 

In Paris, preparations on a large scale were made, and, 
as early as the morning of May 7 blue flags with Jeanne’s 
portrait, the Papal standard, white and yellow, the fa- 
miliar tricolor and fac similes of the Maid’s famous ban- 
ner with its magic words: “ Jhesus, Maria,” were flying 
gaily from many windows. Then came, like a thunder- 
bolt, the news that Edward VII had died the night before. 
This was followed by a notice sent to the newspapers by 
the archbishop, requesting Catholics, as a mark of sym- 
pathy with the mourning of a friendly nation, to abstain 
from decorating and illuminating as they had intended to 
do, but to be all the more zealous in celebrating the feast 
within the churches. The archbishop’s tactful act must 
appeal to the English people, and in many a Paris church 
prayers were offered up in private for the dead king. 

If the feast of the heroine was thus deprived of some 
of its outward splendor in Paris, the churches were 
crowded throughout the day. They had been appropri- 
ately decorated with banners upon which were inscribed 
the most glorious dates of her short life and the places 
most closely connected with her memory: Vaucouleurs, 
Orléans, Reims, Rouen, Rome. At Notre Dame, her 
panegyric was preached by l’abbé Sertillanges, in pres- 
ence of the archbishop and of the principal leaders of the 
Catholic party. 

In the provinces, fétes in honor of the national heroine 
continue to take place and often assume a picturesque 
form, appealing strongly to the emotional and artistic 
side of the French temperament. These manifestations 
have a twofold advantage ; they bring home Jeanne’s story 
to the uneducated, whose imagination is struck by the 
pageants of which she is the central figure; they also fre- 
quently create a feeling of good fellowship between per- 
sons of different rank; and this, in small provincial cen- 
tres, has a deeper and happier meaning than might be 
supposed. In a little town in northern France, for ex- 
ample, a féte of this kind was organized on the occasion 
of a mission; women and young girls of all ranks worked 
hand in hand, and the working class was given an appro- 
priate part in the procession. The church, usually empty, 
was filled to overflowing and the preacher attributed many 
of the spiritual victories that crowned his efforts to the 
cordial good will created by the celebrations in honor of 
the Maid. This instance is but one example out of many 
of Jeanne’s happy influence in the land she loved so well. 

French literature experienced a severe loss, when on 





the 28th of March last the Vicémte Eugéne Melchior de 
Vogiié, a member of the French Academy, died almost 
suddenly in Paris. He was the first to introduce Rus- 
sian literature to his countrymen and his studies on 
Russian history are more interesting than any novel. 
His marriage with a Russian gave him an insight into 
the intimate life of a country whose language, history 
and literature were, at that time, almost unknown to 
outsiders. ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 





Belgium’s Flemish Question 


Louvain, May 5, 1910. 


The Belgian Catholic party, and particularly the pres- 
ent government, have faced many difficult questions. 
None is perhaps more difficult than the Flemish question, 
for it divides all parties, and rouses enmities that lie 
deeper than mere political and economic differences. This 
was strikingly shown in the recent struggle in the House, 
which resulted in a victory for the Flemings. 

As is well known, Belgium is a bi-lingual country : those 
in the north speak Flemish, a language practically the 
same as Dutch; those in the south, the Walloons, speak, 
some of them, Walloon, a Romance patojs, most of them, 
French. Many Flemings also speak French. From the 
beginning of the last century up to about thirty years 
ago, Flemish was a despised language, spoken only, or 
almost exclusively, by those in the villages and country 
districts. Then came the awakening, hastened by such 
incidents as the trial and condemnation in court of poor 
Flemings in French, a language of which they under- 
stood not one word. 

The language was saved by the only possible means, 
by creating a new literature and re-finding the old. 
Rodenbach and others at Louvain gave the impetus. 
Guido Gezelle, the West Flemish poet-priest, shed glory 
on it by poems of a remarkable grace and power. Hence- 
forth the cause was assured of success, with the aid of 
the peculiar Flemish character, which unites great te- 
nacity and stolidity to surprising depths of passion and 
enthusiasm. 

The movement soon found its expression in legislation, 
as does nearly every movement in Belgium. In 1898 the 
principle was made constitutional of the theoretic equality 
of the two languages as official languages of the country. 
Speeches in the House and Senate, and education in 
Flanders can be given in Flemish. But this did not sat- 
isfy the Flemings as long as they were not actually given 
in Flemish. Hence, ten years ago, M. Coremans, Catholic 
deputy from Antwerp, proposed a bill requiring eight 
hours a week of class in Flemish in all the colleges. The 
House rejected the bill three several times, because of al- 
leged unconstitutionality in putting the Walloons in an 
inferior position, and because it was said to infringe on 
liberty of education. It was a defeat, but only a tempo- 
rary one. 

The movement went on, the impetus coming, as always, 
from the intellectual élite, especially at Louvain. Indeed, 
the whole movement has a Catholic aspect; the other 
parties take it up merely as a matter of policy. It is a 
Catholic movement, and the great argument for keeping 
the Flemish tongue among the people—along with those 
of justice and fitness—is that thus the Faith will be pre- 
served intact from the assaults of the immoral, obscene 
French “literature” that is flooding the southern dis- 
tricts, and so sadly undermining religion, and such appall- 
ing conditions will be avoided as exist, for example, in 
Charleroi, where there is an alarming disproportion be- 
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tween the birth and death rates, a condition attributed 
in great part to French influence. 

Thus the Flemish cause grew up within, more wide- 
spread familiarity with the language led to a greater 
knowledge of its glories, and this in turn to a greater and 
more extended influence. At last the country was ready; 
one of the signs of the times was the offer of the bishops 
two years ago to grant the eight hours of class in Flem- 
ish. The third period of the movement was on, and 
reached its climax last week in the Franck-Segers’ bill, a 
measure presented by two Antwerp deputies, and under 
the patronage of the government. The discussion lasted 
a week. Profound divisions were marked in the Left, 
while nearly every Catholic voted for the bill. It finally 
passed, 90-46. 

A glance at its nature will reveal the present situation. 
It requires of all Flemings entering the university for 
any higher studies, a satisfactory examination in Flemish, 
or a certificate testifying to eight hours’ Flemish for six 
years. The same is demanded in French from the Wal- 
loons. There are, besides, secondary requirements in 
German and English. Hence, no one’s liberty is violated, 
the only ones at all suffering, being those Flemings who 
now refuse to learn their own language. 

But, of course, this is only the first step. The ideal 
to which the Flemings have set their faces and reso- 
lutely march, is the entire “ Flandricisation” of educa- 
tion in Flanders. What they want is the exact reverse 
of the position just won. Instead of a mere eight hours 
in Flemish and the rest in French—already better than 
what they had—they want the bulk in Flemish and eight 
hours in French. The inconveniences of a bilingual coun- 
try are many and patent, but, say they, are not enough to 
outweigh all the considerations of justice and tradition. 

The only obstacle worthy of note is that very im- 
petuosity and haste in the choice of means to their end 
to which some of them too frequently yield. But that 
they will attain their end is beyond a doubt. Nothing is 
more admirable than their industriousness, constancy and 
enthusiasm, and daily they realize more and more that 
violence will never win anything. 

And the Walloons? They, of course, can have no 
reasonable objection to the Flemings learning and using 
their own language, nor have they any. What many of 
them chiefly object to is that with the two languages in 
full and equal use and vigor in all commercial and politi- 
cal spheres, they, knowing only one language, will be 
handicapped ; and thus while no direct constraint is exer- 
cised, practically, they will be forced to learn Flemish. 
To which it is answered that they are perfectly right. 
They shall suffer, in the interests of justice, what the 
Flemings all these years. have suffered from injustice; 
they will have to learn a second language as the Flemings 
have had to learn French to get along. But each one will 
have his rights, no more and no less. J. W. P. 





Visit of the New American Minister at Shanghai 


SHANGHAI, APRIL 19, 1910. 


Mr. J. W. Calhoun, the new United States Minister to 
China, reached Shanghai on Saturday, April 9. The mail 
steamer was met at Woosung by the U. S. S. Villalobos, 
with Dr. Amos P. Wilder, the United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at Shanghai, and members of the Staff on board. 
The Minister and his wife stayed part of two days here, 
and were the guests of the Consul-General and 
Judge Thayer. In the afternoon a reception in their honor 





was held in the Palace Hotel, under the auspices of 
the American Association and the American Woman's 
League, and terminated at 5.30 p.m. During this time, 
all the members of the American Consulate, several prom- 
inent American merchants, representatives of the Con- 
sular Body, the Municipal Council and the Chinese Of- 
ficials were presented to the Minister. 

In the evening Mr. Calhoun was the guest of the 
American Universities Club, at their annual dinner held 
in the Astor House Hotel. At the close of the banquet, 
Mr. Wilder said a few words and requested the visitor 
to feel that he was for the time among his own people, 
1,200 of whom reside at Shanghai. He enjoyed the 
personal friendship and confidence of two Presidents, 
as shown by his visits to Cuba and Venezuela, and he 
hoped that American interests would be safe in his hands 
at Peking. He knew that Shanghai had in him a stren- 
uous advocate of the needed extension of the Foreign 
Settlements. 

Judge Thayer followed, but said nothing very remark- 
able, while Mr. H. F. Merrill, Commissioner of Customs, 
who represented Harvard, said “that he was glad that 
Washington had selected a diplomatic agent and not a 
commercial man for Peking.” This was the most pointed 
remark of the evening. 

Mr. Calhoun replied briefly, avoiding every word cal- 
culated to disclose a line of policy, or involve his country 
in further complications with Russia and Japan in Man- 
churia. On Sunday evening, April 10, Mr. and Mrs. 
Calhoun left for Hankow by steamer. They will thence 
proceed to Peking by rail. 

Mr. Calhoun having never before been in the old- 
fashioned and intriguing Capital, it will take him some 
time to adjust his perspective of things Chinese, and then 
he may be expected to steer a wise course, cooperating 
with China in the solution of her various problems, and 
advancing legitimate American interests in the Far East. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 





A Voice from Nicaragua 


GRANADA, Nic., APRIL 22, 1910. 


Public affairs seem to be going from bad to worse in 
Nicaragua. There is no heavy fighting, but the air is 
full of warlike rumors and signs of military movement 
appear on every side. President Madriz has had recourse 
to the tactics which made the administration of Zelaya 
so odious, namely, forced loans, arbitrary imprisonment, 
increasing by millions the paper money in circulation and 
issuing bonds with custom-house receipts as security. 

He is charged with having had recourse to flogging in 
Matagalpa and with throwing respectable ladies into the 
common jail at Rivas, so he can hardly claim the confi- 
dence of the country. It looks as if neither party were 
strong enough to oust the other, for no serious advance 
has been made by the Madriz troops towards Rama, and 


' the Estrada forces are not strong enough to take Ma- 


nagua. 

In anticipation of the coming of Hon. John Barrett of 
the Bureau of American Republics on a tour of investi- 
gation, those not well affected towards the Madriz ad- 
ministration were warned to keep discreetly in the back 
ground and to tell no tales out of school. 

The courtesies shown to Admiral Kimball’s officers av 
a reception held in their honor were far from being ap- 
proved by the faction in power, who dubbed the active 
participants “ bootblacks to Uncle Sam’s navy.” 

PEDRO ZUTANO. 
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The White Slave Traffic 


The existence of the White Slave traffic in New York 
has yet to be proved. In spite of the insistent clamors of 
political reformers, and the ding-dong reiteration of 
magazines and newspapers that appalling conditions exist, 
and the appointment of an investigating committee with 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at its head, determined to leave 
no stone unturned that the villainous trade may be ex- 
posed, in spite of so-called disclosures loudly trumpeted, 
the investigators have followed trails that lead nowhere 
and the will o’ the wisp is now as far from being caught 
as ever. 

Agitation and publicity and righteous indignation on 
the part of the great “censor morum,” the press, and 
special committees and municipal machinery have effected 
nothing. Were Tammany in power the disconcerted 
pursuivants would lay the blame at the door of the city 
administration. The reformers are in the saddle and the 
press for the most part is silent. To cover their 
mortification the baffled pursuers of vice point out 
a recent notorious trial in vindication of their 
trumped-up charges. Two inmates of houses of ill- 
repute accept an engagement to go to a distant city 
to lend themselves to their nefarious occupation 
on the offer of a substantial gratuity. Another of the 
sex who admits that she has not for years been living 
with her husband, and whose lawyer would not allow her 
to answer questions touching on the character of her 
past life, yet respectable withal, because bespectacled and 
a college graduate, acts the decoy and entraps a pro- 
curess by the offer of a liberal reward if she will obtain 
girls under eighteen years of age, pure girls preferably. 
The infamous bargain is struck. But instead of innocent 
girls, two professional outcasts, the younger admitting she 





is twenty-three, are procured, who willingly lend them- 
selves to the proposed scheme. Of course at the psycholog- 
ical moment the trap is sprung and the bird is caught. 

A great triumph this of municipal reform! A triumph 
of the press, of private investigators and city officials. 
It has taken $7,000 to reimburse the Radcliffe 
College graduate and her partner for their prowess. 
But there is one comfort—a procuress who was not sharp 
enough for the superior cunning and college education 
of a settlement worker has been convicted. Lured by the 
offer of a handsome recompense she nibbled at the bait 
and is now punished for her temerity. The newspapers 
gloat over the magnificent results of their six months’ 
work. But where, we ask, is the proof that innocent girls 
are systematically enticed from their homes and through 
a vast organization sold into the most odious form of 
slavery to be distributed by hundreds and thousands 
among numerous vice centres in this and other countries ? 


Some Facts About ‘‘ Sister Candide ’’ 


’ 


Mile. Forestier, the so-called “‘ Sister Candide,” whose 
financial transactions threaten to involve the French 
Government in scandals similar to those of its Church 
property liquidations, has no right to the name or garb 
of a nun. She seems to have belonged to a sisterhood 
more than eighteen years ago, but left or was expelled 
from the institution. She must have been a pushing 
personage, for she was at once taken up by the Govern- 
ment, which, while persecuting the Sisterhoods of the 
Church, took under its protecting wing “ Sister Candide ” 
and her “ Nuns of Ormesson.” It authorized the lot- 
teries she instituted to defray the expenses of her pre- 
tended charities. President Loubet presided as honorary 
chairman over one branch of her enterprises, M. 
Casimir-Périer over another and Premier Waldeck- 
Rousseau decorated her with the Red Ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. M. Monod, Supervisor of Charity 
under the Ministry of the Interior, lost his position be- 
cause he refused her authorization to receive one legacy 
until the Government had examined her accounts. In 
eighteen years $5,000,000, of which only $200,000 was 
expended, is said to have passed through her hands. 
Her Secretary-General has committed suicide and the 
head director of her bank or lottery has disappeared. 
The Government that lionized her and fostered her opera- 
tions, is characteristically trying to lay the blame of her 
defalcations on the Church from which she is a 
renegade. 


The Church in the Northwest 


So few people in the East recognize what tremendous 
progress has been made in the Northwest, that it is only 
when some such notable event as the simultaneous conse- 
cration of the six bishops, at St. Paul, Minn., on May 19, 
occurs that there is a partial realization of the extent of 
the development. Archbishop Ireland is so used to doing 
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things on a big scale that even in the additions to 
his suffragans he makes the occurrence unique in the his- 
tory of the hierarchy. The only other incident approach- 
ing this one was that in 1853, when the famous Mgr. 
Bedini, the Pope’s inter nuncio, consecrated the Bishops 
of Brooklyn, Burlington and Newark in old St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Last week’s ceremony gives Archbishop 
Ireland an auxiliary and two new suffragans, and in- 
creases the number of the hierarchy in his Province of 
St. Paul to nine. When it is recalled that the first 
bishop of St. Paul was consecrated only sixty years ago, 
and had but nine priests and six thousand Catholics 
then in his jurisdiction, it can be seen that the progress 
of the Church is keeping steady pace with that made in 
all other respects by this section of the country. Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who officiated as consecrator of the new 
bishops and Bishop O’Gorman, who preached the sermon, 
were the first two seminarians accepted for the diocese of 
St. Paul by its first bishop. 


L’Asino 


The Catholic World for May speaks of L’Asino as 
“probably the vilest sheet printed in the world to-day, 
and synonymous with the most unspeakable filth and in- 
decency. It would not be tolerated for an hour on any 
news-stand in America.” It is not easy to know what 
may or may not be done in other parts of the land com- 
prehensively termed America, but this vile sheet is for 
sale week-in, week-out, in stores and on news-stands in 
the Italian quarter of New York City. Why should not 
the attention of the Government be called to the existence 
of this blasphemous weekly with a view to preventing 
its importation into the country; or, if it is an American 
reprint, of prohibiting its sale? On his recent trip to the 
West President Taft spoke of the great strides that are 
being made in the fight against consumption and cancer, 
and took the position that the Government might well 
furnish money to provide the means of combating disease 
and bring about the “mastery of the intellect over 
natural foes.” The Government is active in framing and 
enforcing pure food laws and refuses admission to 
paupers and criminals and the plague stricken; but no 
check is put to this purveyor of moral leprosy which cor- 
rupts the morals of the young and spreads its blasphemies 
against the Creator. 


For Mr. Speer’s Good Eye 


On the official paper of the archiepiscopal secretariate 
of Santiago de Chile, we have received the following com- 
munication : 

Certifico que del Archivo del Arzobispado de Santiago 
de Chile consta que, jamas se ha recibido de la Santa 
Sede correspondencia reconviniendo al clero por su con- 
ducta; al contrario, siempre el Santo Padre ha alabado 





su celo por la Salvacion de las almas y por su buena con- 
ducta. 

(L. S.) 

Santiago, 13 de Abril de 1910. 

For the convenience of some of our readers, we append 
a translation: 

I certify that from the Archives of the Archdiocese of 
Santiago de Chile, it is certain that there has never been 
received from the Holy See a communication censuring 
the clergy for their behavior; on the contrary, the-Holy 
Father has always praised their zeal for the salvation of 
souls and their upright lives. 

(Ta Be) J. Acustin MorAy, C., 
Santiago, April 13, 1910. Sec’y. 


We had diligently examined the published Acts of Pope 
Leo XIII, but found no trace of the letter quoted by Mr. 
Speer, and we had seen its very existence denied by the 
Chilean lay press. However, an official pronouncement, 
such as we are now privileged to lay before our readers, 
is the last word needed for the complete refutation of the 
gross calumny which Mr. R. E. Speer of the Student 
Volunteer Movement so industriously (though, we trust, 
unwittingly) spread through our country. As _ the 
Chileans would say, “a scalded cat runs away from cold 
water.” Let Mr. Speer learn prudence in adversity and 
bow himself out. 


J. Acustin Moray, C., 
Secrio. 


‘The Deadly Parallel ’’ 


We learn from Rome, on the best authority, that when 
Mr. Roosevelt was President a certain personage was 
reported to be on his way from the Vatican to Washing- 
ton. He was a persona non grata at the White House. 
So Mr. Roosevelt sent a member of the Cabinet to warn 
the Papal Delegate that the person in question could not 
be received by the Administration. His Excellency was 
requested, moreover, to cable this information to the 
Vatican. On receiving the communication the Holy 
Father exclaimed: “ What a fine, straightforward, hon- 
est thing to do!” Thus did Mr. Roosevelt act when he 
expected a visitor from Rome, and thus acted the Holy 
Father when an American visitor was expected in Rome. 
Thus, too, spoke the Holy Father. Would that 
we could complete the parallel and say: thus spoke Mr. 
Roosevelt when he received a friendly warning. 


Methodist Inconsistency 


The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, through its secretary, Bishop L. B. Wilson, have 
issued an official statement which had been prepared by 
the board at its meeting in Chicago on May 9, relative 
to the Italian mission. The statement is the outcome of 
the recent controversy in Rome caused by the visit of 
Colonel Roosevelt. 


The statement says: “ We regret that after repeated 
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challenges for details of the specific acts supposed to 
justify these charges, they still remain in such general 
terms that their validity cannot be tested before the judg- 
ment of the world. We can only observe: 

“ First—That ordinarily the use of opprobrious ad- 
jectives is suggestive of anger rather than of reason. 

“ Second—That the methods of our mission in Italy, 
now for the first time thus publicly condemned, are the 
same that have been pursued from the beginning, almost 
forty years ago.” 

We accept the challenge contained in the statement, 
which while it is commendable for its moderate and digni- 
fied tone, is hopelessly out of harmony with the Methodist 
publication in Rome, L’Evangelista, a copy of which 
(the issue of April 22, 1910) has reached this office. 

On page 2 we read that 250 soldiers have given their 
names to the director of a Catholic assembly hall, where 
they have a library, conference, language lessons and 
various amusements. We quote: “ Now let the Liberals 
of all branches of the party put an end to the anti- 
clericalism, which is only in word. Let them oppose 
deeds to deeds allurements to allurements ; let 
them fight the priest with his own weapons, laicizing the 
arsenal of his propaganda, by doing in the light of the 
regenerating sun what he does in the lurking-places of 
the darkness. Why is there delay in denouncing the 
action of the 250 soldiers to their superiors that these 
may take energetic action in imitation of their fellow 
officers at Bergamo [where the soldiers were forbidden 
to assist] ?” 

A certain G. Agliata has a signed article on page 4, in 
which he says that the “ Church of Rome” [not some 
rascally Catholic, not some lunatic, not some poor 
ignorant creature] teaches, among other savory morsels, 
‘ penance without repentance, prayer without intelligence, 
fasting without temperance, ceremonies without piety, 
celibacy without chastity, tradition without truth, in- 
dulgences without sorrow for sin, religion without the 
Bible.” He then asks, “Is it true or not that the priests 
sell baptism to the new born and forgiveness to the sin- 
ner, that they made a trade of communions, masses, 
‘amulets,’ crosses, blessings, etc.” 

We respectfully submit that the gentle accents of 
Jacob’s voice in Chicago do not harmonize with the work 
of the hairy hands of the official organ of the Methodist 
propaganda in Rome. 





A letter is reproduced in J] Resegone of Lecco, Italy, 
from Vico Mantegazzi, prominent among the Liberals, 
and anything but a crony of churchmen, in which he says: 
“T think that my open avowal will not cost me the es- 
teem of my readers when I say that I don’t understand 
very well what those ‘ Methodists’ are and what they 
want to do. Some days ago, as I was walking along the 
XX Settembre street, examining books, I stopped in front 
of a show-case which belongs to the Methodist book store. 
Some of the books thus displayed have such titles as 








these: ‘Infamies of the Popes,’ ‘ Filth of the Pontiffs,’ 
‘The Pope must be Driven Out,’ and there are others like 
them. 

“Frankly, it strikes me as very natural that one in 
high authority should think that the Pope ought not to 
receive in audience those Americans who, the day after 
or the day before, may take part in meetings where such 
topics may be treated. After the Fairbanks precedent, 
the doubt about what might happen could not be shelved. 
And from the moment when Roosevelt was unwilling to 
give the desired assurances, is it not natural that the 
Vatican should have signified its unwillingness to receive 
him? For this very reason, perhaps, the city authorities 
have seen fit to give a special character to the welcome 
and reception tendered to the ex-President. They be- 
lieved that they were entertaining an anticlerical and 
therefore they must do more than is commonly done in 
honor of a distinguished guest.” 





In a recent editorial AMERICA called attention to a fact 
sufficiently common to merit an explanation. Why is it 
that Catholic achievement is overlooked by special writers 
in the press and in magazines? The editorial referred to 
a particular case. While municipal administration is one 
of the most common topics of our periodicals, the splen- 
did transformation wrought by the municipality of Vi- 
enna during Lueger’s mayoralty is scarcely noticed by 
them. The Nation, in its issue of May 5, offers an ex- 
ample. Quoting Scribner’s Magazine, an editorial writer 
deplores “ the wretched state of American city politics,” 
contrasting it with the “honesty and efficiency of the 
German city.” Among the cities commended by the 
Nation for these and other great qualities we find Berlin 
and Hamburg, but not Vienna, the second German city 
in size, and acknowledged the first in its latter-day rec- 
ord of honest civic administration. The fact that Vienna 
is the capital of Austria surely does not make it unworthy 
to figure as a “ German” city. We wonder whether the 
fact that Vienna is a Catholic city and that Lueger, its 
great civic reformer, was an ardent Catholic had aught 
to do with its omission in the honorable mention of the 
Nation’s paragraph? 





Tourists visiting England are advised, if they have any 
tendency to strong language, to give Ivybridge in Dev- 
onshire a wide berth. A gentleman riding a bicycle 
came into collision there with a carriage in which were 
two ladies. His collar bone was broken and he received 
other injuries. One of the ladies was a doctor’s wife. 
She recommended him to have recourse to her husband’s 
art, but the gentleman not only refused to do so, but also 
strengthened his refusal with an emphatic utterance of 
the word the captain of the Pinafore hardly ever said. 
The lady was horrified and hastened to summon him in 
the police court. The magistrate decided the word to be 
obscene, and, unmoved to pity by the gentleman’s broken 
and bandaged condition, fined him five pounds. 
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LITERATURE 


The Poems of James Ryder Randall. Edited by MatrHew 
Pace ANDREWs. New York: The Tandy-Thomas Company. 

During life Mr. Randall was neglected by a public which, 
while appraising one of his productions as our greatest battle 
lyric, failed to remember even the name of its author. And 
the author made no effort to jog its memory. Supremely 
humble and utterly unselfish, James Ryder Randall set slight 
estimate on himself or on his works, and the arts of the 
advertiser were altogether foreign to his nature. The necessity 
of earning a livelihood for his family forced him, like Lanier, 
another gifted singer of the Southland, away from the path 
of his true vocation, and for forty-five years (1862-1907) his 
great gifts were doomed to “the cart-horse work of rough- 
and-tumble journalism.” Though the constant grind was a 
torture to his sensitive nature, he kept on “ever bravely 
meek ” turning out editorials or correspondence to the eve of 
his death. 

Essentially a poet, the fount within him was at times in- 
suppressible, and he broke into verse when mood or ap- 
pealing incident coerced him, but he threw it in with the 
day’s work and never sought or received compensation for 
any poetic composition. The fame of “ My Maryland” would 
surely have given monetary value to any poem to which his 
name was attached, yet though need was often at his door, a 
certain inbred reverence seems to have inhibited him from 
sending his muse into the market. We recall no other poet of 
repute who was so delicately scrupulous. It did not even 
occur to him to guard his rights with his signature. When 
other names were attached to “My Maryland” he entered 
no protest. A letter to the Augusta Chronicle shows how he 
covered his best work with editorial anonymity: “* Yesterday 
by accident a copy of your paper fell into my hands. It con- 
tained two notable things which I take to be from the same 
pen, one a poem, ‘ Resurgam,’ the other what may be called 
a prose poem on the death of Father Ryan. Either entitles 
the author to fame.” But the author had written: 


He little heeds the dream of Fame, 
Its treasure or its trust, 

The hope of a sonorous name— 
A Requiem from the dust. 


This volume promises to win for Randall the fame that in 
life was denied him. It shows that “ Maryland” was not an 
accident; that his muse swept with facile power over a varied 
range, and that if his name is writ in water, “the wave that 
surges from a hallowed grave” is, as he sung of Keats, 


“ The tumultuous Sea of Song, 
The scroll of the Anointed Throng 
To whom eternities belong.” 


A collection that includes juvenile pieces is necessarily of 
unequal worth, but several of these, written in his Georgetown 
days, bear no marks of apprenticeship. “‘ The Oriel Window,” 
composed before the war-blast roused him to voice the spirit 
of the South, reveals inspiration, maturity of thought and 
workmanship that make it, to our mind, superior to “ Mary- 
land.” Many will pronounce a similar judgment on “ Anima,” 
“Pelham,” “ Keats,” “ The Battle-Cry of the South,” “ The 
Unbought Seminole,” “ At Arlington,” and the humble paean 
of glorious hope, “Resurgam.” Voicing the angry swell of 
war “ Maryland” silenced for a time the poet’s less strident, 
though richer and perhaps more permanent utterances, but 
it still possesses “the genuine ring and lifelike spirit” which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes “felt rather than thought,” and 
failed to reproduce for Massachusetts. Because it has that 





within it that grips the heart and stirs the elemental motions, 
it has ceased to be sectional and is now the property of the 
nation. 

The editor justly finds fault with Maryland societies for 
suppressing the last stanza because of the line: “ Huzza! she 
spurns the Northern scum.” Mr. Randall conceived the South 
as a rock repelling in foamy scum the assailing billows of 
the North. A few weeks before his death he consulted a 
friend about changing the line, but was advised to let it 
stand. It expressed the Southern sentiment of the time as 
Whittier’s “ The weak Southern’s pride and lust,” “ The mean 
and tyrant South,” etc., and Holmes’ “legions of hell” and 
“sons of Belial” voiced the feelings of the North. All three 
softened with age and no one takes their war fury literally 
now. However, a fine stanza is omitted from “ The Lone 
Sentry” (though included in the notes) because of the line: 
“The demon Goths pollute our halls with fire and lust and 
hate.” Such outbursts expressing contemporary sentiment 
in impassioned song are a poet’s contribution to history. 

The editor is mistaken in attributing metrical peculiarities 
in “ The Oriel Window” to Poe; James Clarence Mangan’s 
“ Song of the Sawmill” is its prototype, as is his “ Karaman” of 
“Maryland.” The intricate metre and airy imagery of the 
“Ha-Ha” phantasie, the solemn gloom of “ Architecture,” 
the swelling “Song of the South” and others of his best- 
constructed pieces suggest the Irish poet’s influence, which 
Randall frequently and generously acknowledged. 

The book is edited with taste and judgment. The notes are 
as informing as they are interesting, and the introduction out- 
lines succinctly Randall’s career and character as man, poet 
and journalist. Some specimens of vigorous and pregnant 
prose are culled from his Washington correspondence, but 
his strongest prose work was done for the Catholic Colum- 
bian and other Catholic papers. A Catholic to the core of his 
being, he wrote best when free to pour out his feelings and 
convictions unrestrained. Brimming with varied information, 
he always interested, and though his unreconstructed views 
often annoyed Northern readers, the fascination of his nar- 
rative retained and multiplied them. A well-edited collection 
from his correspondence should prove profitable to readers 
and publisher. 

His works have special claim on American Catholics. A 
few years before his death Randall created a stir in Augusta 
by his defence of General Longstreet, one of the foremost 
Southern generals, who, after the war was over, joined the 
hated Reconstructionists. A gentleman having remarked in 
a public gathering that the attendance at Longstreet’s funeral 
was meagre because the South had no honor for a renegade, 
Randall rose and in a torrent of indignation protested that, not 
because he became a Republican but because he became a 
Catholic was honor denied to Longstreet. The poet had 
suffered from the same cause. He was not only a devout 
Catholic, a daily attendant at Mass and an almost daily com- 
municant, but in speech and writing he could not suppress 
his Catholicity. He received no political reward, and though 
an incessant worker, temperate and frugal, he often found it 
hard to secure a competence. As a man and a poet he de- 
serves and will repay Catholic remembrance. 

The public is under obligation to Mr. Andrews and Miss 
Shepherd, of Baltimore, through whose disinterested services 
“My Maryland” is linked at last with the other offspring of 
the same inspiration in a handsome and well-prepared volume. 

M. K. 





The Recollections of a Varied Life. By Grorce Cary Ec- 
GLESTON. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

These reminiscences of an ex-Confederate soldier and jour- 
nalist are the chance memories of a man who sits down to 
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gossip over old days. Such gossip is always interesting. It 
may lack continuity and dwell on minor incidents and leave 
great blank spaces which we would like to see filled up; but this is 
not history, and under the circumstances history might fatigue 
us by its rigidity of purpose, whilst gossipy and random recol- 
lections always have the merit of disclosing the unexpected and 
omitting dry transitions. 

Mr. Eggleston had one misfortune as a literary man, that, 
namely, of being overshadowed in the popular regard by his 
brother Edward Eggleston, the author of ‘“ The Hoosier School- 
master.” It was he who supplied his brother with the material 
for that story out of his own experience. “ Sic vos non vobis.” 
Another misfortune, according to the author of these reminis- 
cences, was the necessity he was under all his life of doing 
hack work and newspaper writing in order to keep the wolf 
from the door, and thus discouraging literary ambitions which 
ne -never ceased to feel. One of the interesting elements in 
the book is the material it affords the reader for conjecturing 
just how great a literary person Mr. Eggleston might have be- 
come if he had enjoyed leisure for the development of his own 
fancies. 

Among the interesting chapters we may note those on ante- 
bellum life in Indiana and Virginia, and the author’s experiences 
as a journalist in New York. We read that “it was a rigid rule 
of the Harpers” not to publish severe and bitter assaults on 
the “irregular troops” in the army of religion as exemplified 
in the case of Mr. Moody. We wish the Harpers had been 
equally delicate about some of the regular troops, especially 
the Catholics. The editorial policies of the Post under William 
Cullen Bryant and of the World under its present management 
are described in detail, and are full of interest and information. 

In view of some recent occurrences, the following paragraph 
from near the beginning of the book has a certain extrinsic 
interest: “Among the polemic novels that were generally per- 
mitted the most conspicuous example I remember was a violently 
anti-Roman Catholic novel called ‘Danger in the Dark,’ which 
had a vogue that the ‘best-sellers’ of our later time might envy. 
It was not only permitted us to read that—it was regarded 
as our religious duty in order that we might learn to hate the 


increased fervor.” This was in a Methodist 
* * * 


Catholics with 
community, 





A Woman’s Impressions of the Philippines, by Mary H. 
Fee. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The march of bespectacled intellect which set in early in our 
history and has led whole armies of New England schoolma’ams 
to the peaceful, if not painless, triumphs of the class-room 
reached Manila (on Government transports) soon after the Phil- 
ippines were our very own. 

After an exile of eight years in those distant lands one of 
the army has laid aside the birch, or the tamarind, and grasped 
her pen. The result is not a dismal collection of petrified statis- 
tics, but a bright, chatty volume full of sparkle. It is as if she 
had favored us with an invitation to tea and there, in the atmos- 
phere which only New Hampshire crags and strong bohea can 
produce, had indulged in bubbling chit-chat about the events, 
great and small, of her stay in the tropics. A hawklike eye 
trained to preserve intangible, indescribable, “order” has enabled 
her to catch a glimpse of many odds and ends of social and 
domestic customs which would escape the notice of an ordinary 
mortal. Written withal in a kindly spirit, these “ Impressions ” 
tell us much of our wards who are under the flag yet not under 
the Constitution, and who are much prone to frisk in their newly- 


found liberty. 7. 2? 2 


Beyond the Mexican Sierras, by Dimton Wattace. New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.00 net. 


When one crosses the long bridge at El Paso, Texas, and 





stands under Mexico’s red, white and green flag, the United 
States with its people, language and customs, seems to have been 
left a thousand leagues in the rear. All books descriptive of 
Mexican life and scenery are full of interest, but our author's 
book should have an additional charm, for it deals with the 
western part of Mexico, which is seldom visited, rarely described 
or pictured; but what might have been a wholly delightful book 
has been so disfigured by the introduction of silly and offensive 
tales, like that of “the church bells of Tepic,” that the charm 
of novelty gives way to a feeling of disgust. The author does 
not know Spanish, as he takes the unnecessary trouble to assure 
us, else he would not misspell with monotonous perversity such 
familiar words as chile, garrapata, and sarape. Spanish words 
are so freely scattered through the book that they detract from 
its merits. It has a fine map and many excellent illustrations, 
one af which (p. 88), is wrongly labeled. Its appendix on 
“ Mexico’s Unhunted Wilderness” may help to verify the pre- 
diction, seen of late in Mexican newspapers, that Col. Roosevelt 
is to visit our neighboring republic. A satisfactory index ends 
the volume. a. = 8 





’Mid Pines and Heather and The True and the Counterfeit, 
by JosepH CARMICHAEL. London: The Catholic Truth Society, 
69 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. Price 1s. 6d. 

Two interesting tales under one cover with a good voucher. 
Both are wholesome, both Catholic, but neither indulges in 
sermonizing. The former flows with a gentle current, the lat- 
ter rushes on in a torrent of excitement. The way of the 
world is found in each, for the good and the bad appear and 
play their parts; but, and such is not always the way of the 
world, the young heroines come to a happy termination of 


their difficulties and the youthful reader hankers for “ more.” 
* * * 





Stories of the Saviour adapted to the capacity and interest 
of Children seem an answer to the invitation: “ Suffer the little 
ones to come unto me.” To them, as to their elders, Jesus is 
the Truth and the Life; His impress on their minds is the truest, 
and can be made the most welcome educative influence. We 
have before us four such books intended for children of various 
ages and approved by the proper authorities. Two are issued 
by Longmans, Green & Co., “A Life of Christ For Children,” 
exquisitely told and artistically illustrated; and “ Bible Stories ” 
from the New Testament, narrated by Mrs. Hermann Bosch, 
with frequent but most interesting interruptions, by her little 
auditor, Toddles. Those who made the acquaintance of Toddles 
in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart will be glad to know more 
of her. 

“The Divine Story,” by Rev. C. J. Holland, S.T.L. (Provi- 
dence: J. M. Tally) is intended for young people rather than 
children, and has reached the fourth edition within a year. The 
scope and character of “ The Christ-Child,” by M. C. Olivia 
Keiley (Washington, D. C.: Darby Printing Co.) are admirably 
described in the preface by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons: 
“It is intended for the youngest children capable of learning the 
simplest lessons of our Lord’s life. It aims to show them the 
preparation for His coming and the most important facts con- 
cerning His person and His work. I am sure that its loving and 
reverential spirit, its simple, easy style and its winning love, 
which shows that the writer understands and sympathizes with 
the child’s mind, will make a deep and favorable impression 
on its young readers.” In 62 pages of a handsomely illustrated 
quarto Miss Keiley weaves the story of Christ from creation 
to the Ascension with a skill and touching simplicity that should 
reach the minds and hearts of all who have arrived at the 


age of reason, or beyond it. 
* *« * 
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LITERARY NOTES 


The passage in Edmond Rostand’s latest 
play, which has especially caught the popu- 
lar fancy, is the one containing the boast 
of the chanticler that by his crowing he 
causes the sun to rise: 

“Je chante! Vainement 
La Nuit, pour transiger, m’offre le 


crépuscule; 
Je chante! Et tout a coup. 
La Faisane. 
Chanticler ! 
Chantieler. 
Je recule, 
Ebloui de me voir moi-méme tout 
vermeil, 
Et d’avoir, moi, le coq, fait lever le 
soleil ! ” 


The entire passage of which we have 
quoted only a part has beauty and humor. 
But what we wish to remark is the novelty 
which is generally credited to the main 
idea in it. We have, it is true, seen various 
articles ascribing the boast of Chanticler 
to various erudite mythological and folk- 
lore sources. But no one, so far as we 
are aware, has as yet drawn attention to 
what we always considered one of the 
best-known good things in “ Adam Bede:” 

“You're mighty fond o’ Craig,” Mrs. 
Poyser used to say to her husband; “ but 
for my part, I think he’s welly like a cock 
as thinks the sun’s rose o’ purpose to hear 
him crow.” 

And later on in this novel Mr. Irwin, 
speaking to his wife of Mrs. Poyser, says: 
“TI told you that capital thing I heard her 
say about Craig—that he was like a cock, 
who thought the sun had risen to hear 
him crow. Now that’s an AZsop’s fable 
in a sentence.” 

It is evident George Eliot valued her 
Own invention in thus having the saying 
repeated; and anyone who has read the 
novel is likely to remember it distinctly. 
And yet the reviewers have apparently for- 
gotten all about it, if they ever, indeed, 
knew of it at all, althought it is not easy 
to see how they can have forgotten the 
well-known lines in “ Hamlet,” Act I, sc. 
: 

“ The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and _ shrill-sounding 

throat 

Awake the god of day.” 

Of course, it may be expecting too much 
to ask professional reviewers to reread 
the classics and at the same time keep up 
with the enormous increase of new books. 





We think it must be a matter of vain 
conjecture to many persons why Rostand 
should write a play in which the scene 
is laid in a barnyard and the characters 
are all denizens thereof. The following 
excerpt from a very fine article in the 


idea of making his protagonist a cock and 
his scene a farmyard came to him [Ros- 
tand] in 1902. He wished, he says, to 
write a modern play, in verse, but found 
our present costume a hindrance, for ‘le 
lyrisme d’une ceuvre poétique s’accommode 
mal du moderne veston et de la bourgeoise 
redingote.’ To avoid this modern coat, M. 
Rostand would have to go back at least two 
or three centuries; and then it would be 
impossible to write a play about modern 
life and modern problems. But fortunately 
the farmyard at M. Rostand’s villa at 
Cambo presented a solution of the difficulty 
—an opportunity of being modern, and at 
the same time ‘lyrical and picturesque.’ 
The simple substitution of feathers for coat 
and breeches enabled him to be romantic, 
and to exhibit a becoming sensibility to the 
beauties of nature.” 





The solution of the difficulty arrived at 
by M. Rostand does credit to his ingenuity 
and is characteristic of his work as a poet 
and playwright. He has a mastery of his 
tools; but his inspirations lacks spontaneity 
and force. He is a great artist, but not 
a great poet. He studies the effects he 
wishes to produce beforehand, and after- 
wards sets to work at an elaborate and 
cold-blooded preparation of ingenious de- 
vices to stir the emotions he has in view. 
Everything is calculated and studied until 
the author takes on the character of a 
sort of glorified stage manager. But all the 
while his technical skill in verse and poetic 
phraseology lifts him above the level of 
contemporary standards. 





The latest novel of Mrs. Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson, “ Betty Carew,” is receiving very 
favorable notice in English reviews. One 
critic says: “The whole story wins and 
holds your interest less by reason of its 
plot than because its characters are so 
thoroughly living and human.” 





It does not seem to be generally recog- 
nized among us that Mr. H. G. Wells is 
one of the vilest writers of fiction living 
to-day. He is an avowed Socialist, of the 
kind that advocates the doing away of 
marriage laws. Mr. Wells makes his hero- 
ine a young lady who plays with fire in 
most outrageous fashion, and he proves how 
sensible she is by making her happy and 
respectable in the end. But as the editor 
of a certain literary weekly observes: “ For 
one such who ends up happily in a beautiful 
flat with a virtuous and lily-fingered pro- 
fessor, fifty end up in much less attractive 
circumstances,” and he goes on to stigma- 
tize the manufacture of such novels as “a 
sorry and damnable trade.” 

The Editor of the projected “ American 
Catholic Who’s Who” informs AMERICA 


finished, and it will be in the hands of the 
publisher, B. Herder, of St. Louis, about 
July 1. It is hoped to have it ready for the 
book market early in the autumn. Com- 
petent judges have pronounced favorable 
criticism of the book in its manuscript 
form. 





A strong metrical dialogue between Al- 
fred the Great and Bishop Asser in the 
current Fortnightly Review represents Wil- 
liam Watson’s ideas of English govern- 
ment, past and present. King Alfred’s 
vision of his successors is not so pleasant 
as Banquo’s. He sees, at the Norman in- 
vasion, “dim forms at strife; beyond them, 
crown and crozier warring and 
deeds of hell.” England of to-day appeared 
to him 

“Blind welter and the brood of dire 

misrule, 

A groaning people and a sundering 

realm.” 

The reviewer of current events is equally 
pessimistic. The United States has been 
treating “the Mother Country” very badly, 
in interfering with England’s Diplomacy in 
China, making injurious tariff arrangements 
with Canada and encouraging Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in setting up a navy of his own and 
insisting that Canada shall be free to remain 
at peace when the “ Mother Country” is at 
war. “Since Mr. Roosevelt quitted office 
the Anglo-American problem has _ fared 
worst of all,” for which Mr. Taft is greatly 
to blame. There is even danger of an An- 
glo-American war, and the one man to 
prevent it is Mr. Roosevelt, who knows that 
England has been very good in India and 
China, and “that Canada should become 
the keystone of some future union between 
the two English-speaking Powers, the Em- 
pire and the United States.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Joyce. LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Net, 75 cents. 
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E. Fuller. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Historical Illustrations of England in the Middle 
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mans, Green & Co. 
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Francis de Sales. A Study of the Gentle Saint. 
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Benziger Bros. Net, $1.10 
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The Chureh’s Gain from Modern Thought. By 
the Rev. R. H. Kennet, D.D. ew ork: 
Longmans. Green & Co. Net, 15 cents. 

Under the Maltese Cross—: Antietam to Appo- 


Campaigns of the 155th Regiment, 
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Narrated by the Rank and File. 
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Pittsburg: 155th Regiment, Penn. Vols. Asso- 
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Hiawatha’s Black Robe. (Rev. James Marquette, 
S.J.) E. Leahy. Dublin: The Catholic 
Truth Seciety of Ireland. 85 cents. 

Letters to His Holiness, Pope Pius X. By a 
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that the compilation of the book is about 
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EDUCATION 


Mention was made last week in this 
column of the manner in which the public 
school system is reaching out more and 
more into the home, and influencing the 
daily life of the people in material ways. 
The need was then affirmed to watch this 
trend towards unwise paternalism, lest legis- 
lation impose unfair burdens because of 
easy-going neglect on the part of those who 
should be vigilant. The New York Tribune 
some time since had an excellent editorial 
to the same effect. The writer quotes with 
approval a paper on “Elementary Educa- 
tion,” read at a recent meeting of the British 
Constitution Society in London, in which 
strong ground was taken against the com- 
pulsory principle in schools. “Free edu- 
cation,” it was said, “had developed into 
free feeding of the children and free med- 
ical inspection, leading to free treatment, 
and the latest development was that school 
authorities were responsible for accidents 
to children in play-grounds. It might al- 
most be imagined from present-day legis- 
lation that God gave children to the State 
or to municipalities instead of to parents.” 
Commenting on the paper the Tribune edi- 
says: “It is disheartening that to 
an alarming extent parental control of 
children has been relaxed, if not altogether 
abandoned, and responsibility not only for 
technical instruction, but also for moral cul- 
ture and general discipline has been shifted 
from the home to the school. The 
laws of nature are not to be disregarded 
with impunity, and there is probably none 
of them more imperative or mo~e inexor- 
able in its exaction of penalties for its vio- 
lation than that which prescribes parental 
care for and control of children and duti- 
ful subjection of children to their parents. 
No satisfactory substitute for that relation- 
ship has yet been found, and it may well be 
believed that any attempt to abrogate that 
law, whether in favor of commune or of 
school, is sure to result in disaster.” 

It is a genuine pleasure to find so strong 
and correct a stand taken by a secular jour- 
nal. It will be well for those who are push- 
ing legislation which will bring school of- 
ficials into very close relations with home 
in matters hitherto commonly regarded as 
entirely out of the province of school ad- 
ministration, to heed the warning. No 
training ground, not even the school, can 
take the place of the home, and no other 
influence can compensate for lack of paren- 
tal control. 


torial 





The Sixth Annual Report of the Rev- 
erend Superintendents of Catholic Schools 
of the Archdiocese of New York (1909) 
was issued this month. Its presentation 
will delight all interested in the work of 
parochial schools, and, we may be allowed 
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to add, ought to be an inspiration to dio- 
cesan Superintendents throughout the coun- 
try. With reports such as this to back our 
claims of excellent work done in Catholic 
elementary and grammar schools, what a 
splendid stand we could make for proper 
recognition of our services in the cause 
of general education! There are now in 
the entire Archdiocese 151 Catholic Ele- 
mentary schools, an increase over 1908 of 
twelve. The total registration is 74,120, an 
increase over 1908 of 4,118 pupils. The 
regular attendance is 67,282. The number 
of schools in the Archdiocese proper (Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Richmond and 
City of Yonkers) has passed for the first 
time the century mark. This marks a gain 
of 42 schools since September 1902, when 
the number was 59, and is a notable evi- 
dence of the zeal for Catholic schools 
which has characterized the administration 
of Archbishop Farley. The detailed sta- 
tistics given at the end of the report pre- 
sent an imposing array of gratifying figures, 
not the least of which is the statement that 
the archdiocesan school property is valued 
at $9,836,000, and the annual cost of main- 
tenance is $682,420. Thus is expressed in 
the concrete the sacrifice which the Catholic 
citizens of New York are making to give 
their children the fullest opportunity to be 
trained in Christian ways. A striking and 
significant feature of the activity of 
Catholic school work in New York is the 
replacing of old structures with up-to-date 
fire-proof buildings. Probably no detail of 
this excellent report shows better how far 
we have progressed from the days when 
classes were held in Church-basements or 
in old tumble-down structures. One is glad 
to note that the report contains a worthy 
tribute to Rev. Thomas Thornton, who had 
been associated with the present Superin- 
tendent in the charge of schools since 1903, 
but who resigned this duty upon his ap- 
pointment to the important pasto-ate of 
St. Columba’s Church. 





The general announcement containing the 
preliminary program of the seventh annual 
meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
July 4, 5, 6, 7, 1910, has been published. 
The program is one of exceptional merit, 
and it is stated that the prospects for a 
good attendance are decidedly encour- 
aging. All necessary preparations have been 
made by the local committees appointed 
by the Right Reverend Bishop of Detroit 
and Catholic educators of the country will 
receive a cordial welcome. An invitation 
to attend the convention is extended to all 
Catholic college and seminary presidents 
and professors, to pastors and teachers and 
all interested in the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. The general sessions will be open 
to the public. 





SOCIOLOGY 


Summer is coming and with it all the de- 
lights of country life. With it, too, is com- 
ing the dreadful heat which makes life in 
the tenements a torture and a danger. All 
the charities are appealing to their friends 
for the means to take the children, espe- 
cially from the stifling city to the free 
mountain breezes for a time, that their 
strength may be built up to bear the strain 
that this condition of life imposes o: them. 
The Mission of Our Lady of Loretto, 303 
Elizabeth Street, in one of the most con- 
gested tenement districts of New York, has 
gone boldly into this work and, trusting 
implicitly in the dear Mother of God, who 
greatly pities her little Italian children and 
will reward abundantly all who aid them, 
its Director, Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.,J., ap- 
peals to the clients of Mary for means to 
send 250 boys to the Summer Home he 
maintains near Monroe, N. Y.. on the up- 
per slope of the Schunemunk Mountain. 
The property is not paid for. $6,0°0 is still 
due on mortgage; moreover the buildings 
are greatly out of repair. Money then is re- 
quired for the work. But the pressing 
need is the means to support his little guests 
for two weeks at least, and the more deli- 
cate for a longer period. The cost for each 
is ten dollars. The regular subscription to 
the work is placed at five dollars, but this 
does not mean that the full cost of one 
boy, or even more, will not be acceptable. 
Now that you are going to the country 
yourself, get Mary’s blessing on your sum- 
mer by helping the children of the tene- 
ments to a small share in your enjoyment. 
We would urge all to send to Father Walsh 
for the literature of his mission. From it 
they will learn how much he is accomplish- 
ing with the narrow means at his com- 
mand, and what he could accomplish if 
our Lady’s clients would increase his means. 





We have received the report for the year 
1909 of the Central Council of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, Boston, addressed 
to the President of the Superior Council 
of New York. It covers the work of 81 
conferences containing 1,089 active mem- 
bers, and reports 2,670 families comprising 
10,951 persons aided during the year. The 
visits of the members to the poor were 
34,601. Situations were obtained for 389 
persons and on December 31 there were 
687 families on the roll. The special works 
of the Society are a home-finding bureau 
in connection with St. Mary’s Infant Asy- 
lum; the employment of two agents in the 
Juvenile Courts to watch over the Catholic 
children appearing there, and put them in 
proper institutions or supervise the pro- 
bationers; and the protection of immigrants, 
especially girls, in conjunction with the 
Charitable Irish Society. 
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The Survey devotes considerable space 
to what is called Hospital Social Work. 
This consists in following up the dis- 
charged patients and those of the clinics 
and showing them in a friendly way how to 
avoid relapses and the things that would 
render nugatory the work of the dispensary. 
Generally speaking, nurses are employed 
in this, though sometimes physicians on the 
staff of a medical college make it part of 
the training of their students. An exten- 
sion of their work is the convalescents’ 
home, the employment bureau to find suit- 
able employment for convalescents, the con- 
certing with the friends of the victims of 
drugs or vicious habits, of means to pre- 
serve these from danger. 





Louisiana is one of the few States that 
make provision for the segregation, care 
and medical treatment of lepers. Presi- 
dent Burke of the Board of Control pub- 
lishes in the New Orleans Picayune a re- 
port of the State Home for Lepers at In- 
dian Camp, Iberville Parish, under the 
charge of the Sisters of Charity. There 
are 32 white lepers, 19 females; 8 colored 
males and 7 female, making, with 4 since 
received, a total of 70. Though there are 
two separate establishments, one for the 
Sisters and employees and one for the 
lepers, the cost per capita is only $269 a year. 
The State appropriation is inadequate, hav- 
ing to be reinforced by private contribu- 
tions of the charitable. During the past 
two years one patient has been discharged 
cured, several have improved in health and 
nine have died. High praise is awarded to 
Sister Benedicta and the attendant Sisters 
of Charity. 





The Federated Catholic Societies of Phil- 
adelphia are turning their attention to the 
question of how immoral plays are to be 
stopped. The President, Mr. S. E. Megar- 
gee, in a very forcible speech recommended 
the appointment of a censor by the Legis- 
lature. 





The New York State Commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability, etc., calls attention to the 
fact that the Judiciary Committees of both 
branches of the Legislature have reported 
favorably upon two Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bills introduced by the Commission. 
The first Bill applies to a special list of 
extra-hazardous employments. Without 
taking away existing rights it would give a 
workman for injuries received through the 
negligence of an employer or an employer’s 
agents, or through risk of his trade, half 
wages during his disability up to eight 
years; and to the dependents of a workman 
killed under the same conditions, a sum 
equal to his wages for four years with a 
limit of $3,000. The second Bill applies to 
all employments. It provides certain 





amendments to the existing employers’ lia- 
bility law, and offers the employee the 
choice to contract out of his uncertain 
rights under it for a certainty of com- 
pensation under terms similar to those of 
the first Bill. 


ECONOMICS 


A statute of Kansas provides that cer- 
tain banks incorporated by the State under 
special conditions, shall each make a de- 
posit with the Secretary of State and thus 
create a fund to be administered by the 
State for the benefit of the depositors of 
any of the banks that may fail. Judge Pol- 
lock, of the United States Circuit Court, 
has decided this law to be unconstitutional, 
inasmuch as it denies equal protection of 
the law to national banks, which cannot 
fulfil its provisions, and, by creating com- 
peting banks which advertise the guarantee 
of their deposits, brings about what the leg- 
islature must be presumed to have intended, 
the withdrawal of business to these banks 
to the injury or destruction of the national 
banks. 

The Government’s income is getting to be 
in the neighborhood of 700 million dollars 
a year. It is collected from less than 100 
million people, about $7 per head on an 
average. It is not felt, because it is taken 
in small sums, about two cents a day. 
The same trifling amount levied on the 
American people would provide 70 multi- 
millionaires with 10 million dollars a year 
each: the same trifling amount saved would 
add to the capital of the people 700 million 
dollars a year. No reasonable man can 
complain of the fortunes amassed legiti- 
mately. We are apt though to complain of 
the excess. Yet we have it in our power 
to reduce this excess and to multiply pop- 
ular wealth, not by depriving ourselves of 
the necessaries or the conveniences of life, 
but simply by restraining waste. How 
much money passes through New York’s 
Great White Way and its analogues in 
other cities! Where does it go? Chiefly 
to the owners of real estate in extravagant 
rents, to the Liquor Trust, to the Tobacco 
Trust, to the Theatre Trust, to Electric 
Light Companies, etc. We contribute our 
little share, and then growl because they 
grow so rich. Thrift is a power, if we 
only knew it. 





San Francisco is the wickedest city in 
the United States, at least so they say who 
have never been there. Those who know 
it better are not so ready with their ac- 
cusations. How did it get this bad reputa- 
tion? Perhaps the Californian romancers 
are partly responsible. If so the rest of 
the responsibility lies with their readers 
who have not learned the tenderfoot’s first 
lesson that the man of the broad sombrero, 





the sheepskin chaparejos, the flaming necker- 
chief, the holstered revolver and jingling 
spurs who boasts of his badness is not the 
worst person in the West. Still, San Fran- 
cisco has its reputation, to which its deeds 
must be made to conform. Hence, as there 
had been sugar-weighing scandals in New 
York, it became absolutely necessary to find 
them in San Francisco; and a few weeks 
ago, according to the newspapers, the scan- 
dal was actually being investigated. Never- 
theless, a well-informed correspondent tells 
us that of 202,926 tons of sugar entering 
San Francisco in 1908, only 2,096 tons were 
dutiable, and of 196,417 tons in 1909, only 
5,742. Nearly all the raw sugar coming to 
that port is Hawaiian, which pays no duty. 
In this matter, then, San Francisco is 


innocent. 


SCIENCE 


That snow is possesed of radio-active 
properties has long been known. During 
the past winter, however, French physicists 
have studied the matter more systematically 
and have found that snow, gathered as it 
falls, is highly radio-active, but loses this. 
property after a couple of hours. When it 
remains in contact with the soil its reten- 
tivity is greatly enhanced. 





Dr. R. Alessandri, professor of pathology 
at the Roman University, disputes the as- 
sertion of United States experts that the 
breeding place of the bacillus of pellagra 
is mouldy corn. He claims to have isolated 
the germ from ordinary water. 





A cable to the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion reports that the heavy rains of April, 
amounting to 5.98 inches, seriously retarded 
the work. The total excavation for the 
month of April was 2,632,468 cubic yards, 
against 3,967,479 cubic yards for March. 





England is now manufacturing from 
marine fibre and wood pulp a cheap sub- 
stitute for cotton. It appears to give en- 
tire satisfaction. The fibre is deglutinized 
by nature’s process, is unshrinkable and 
easy to bleach or dye. For wear and tear 
it is not second to fabrics manufactured of 
jute. Its cheapness is due to the fact that 
the supply of marine fibre is practically 
inexhaustible, large deposits, some nine feet 
in thickness, being found in the shallow 
waters of South Australia. 





An Hanoverian professor, by name 
Nussbaum, has just published his investi- 
gations regarding suppression of noises in 
dwelling houses. He finds that the more 
solid and tough the building the more 
quickly and audibly sound is transmitted 
through it. Again, the higher the pitch of 
the sound the greater is the conductivity. 
Walls of tiles and cement transmit noises. 
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most readily, those of earth least. Between 
these extremes come ordinary brick walls. 





Sir Thomas Holland, in the Wilde lec- 
ture before the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society England, made 
some very interesting remarks on recent 
ideas regarding the internal structure of 
the earth. These are discarding the Lapla- 
tian hypothesis, as based on Clairault’s 
theorem, for Chamberlain’s planetesimal 
theory. Geologists are inclined to hold 
that the earth’s core is not hot but cold; 
and the discovery of incredibly large quan- 
tities of radio-active bodies lead them to 
believe the reserves of heat to be indefin- 
itely great, so that in place of a gradual 
cooling off the present age may end in a 
catastrophe of heat. 


of 


Dr. William L, Dudley, professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Nashville, 
suggests that polar auroras may be due 
to the presence, in the atmosphere, of neon, 
rendered luminous under the action of mag- 
netic discharges. Dr. Dudley’s theory rests 
on the experimental imitation of the aurora 
borealis in all its characteristics, by en- 
closing neon in a Crooke’s tube and sub- 
jecting it to the action of the Hertzian 
waves. 





Wire photography has been performed in 
this country. Photographs of prominent 
men have been sent over the wires between 
New York and Boston by Mr. T. Thomé 


Baker. The telectrograph films used had 
30 lines to the inch in their width, instead 
of 55, the usual ruling. 


F. Tondorf, S.J. 


Professor Jerome S. Rickard, S.J., of the 
Observatory of Santa Clara, has issued the 
following statement in regard to the sun 
spots, which he has been watching since 
they began to develop on May 12: 

“After nearly two months of rest the 
solar surface is showing a_ recrudes- 
cence of activity well worthy of a maxi- 
mum period. On May 16, at 1 p.m., there 
could be seen a large, intensely blue col- 
ored spot, convex to the westward, con- 
cave to the eastward, in shape nearly like 
a half moon. 

“As a master spot, it had a retinue of 
fourteen little ones, or pores, following 
in the rear on the eastern side, led by a 
vanguard of one taller and bigger than 
the rest. It was about twelve hours east 
of the solar axis. West of the north and 
south line through the centre of the sun, 
at a distance of a few degrees, stood 
another group of three spots— a big one 
and two smaller ones. The first and larger 
group is probably eight degrees south lati- 
tude, and the second is about ten degrees 
same latitude. 





“The largest black spot measures 236,- 
318 by 79,773 miles. The smaller group 
appeared on May 12 and was single, then 
became triple. The larger group was first 
seen on May 15 as a family of seven, then 
of nine on May 16, of eight on May 17, 
finally of fifteen on May 18.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


On May 22, 1910, the Rt. Rev. Juan Mar- 
tin de Yaniz y Paz entered upon his epis- 
copal functions in the Diocese of Santiago 
del Estero, the oldest cathedral city in what 
is now the Argentine Republic. The third 
bishop, a Portuguese Dominican, Fray 
Francisco de Victoria, attended to the 
Canonical formalities for the erection of 
the diocese in 1578 although it dates from 
1570, when it was established by a Bull of 
St. Pius V. The sixth bishop, Julian de 
Cortazar, was consecrated in the cathedral 
in 1618. The ninth bishop, Francisco de 
Borja, great grandson of St. Francis 
Borgia, was consecrated in the same edifice 
on June 20, 1670, the very day that his 
saintly ancestor was canonized in Rome. 
By Letters Apostolic of Pope Innocent XII, 
the bishop’s chair was transferred from 
Santiago del Estero to Cordoba de Tucu- 
man; and now, after the lapse of more than 
two hundred years, the progress of Argen- 
tina has moved Pope Pius X to restore 
Santiago del Estero to the dignity of a 
cathedral city. 





For some time past there have been ru- 
mors concerning a change to be made in 
the government of the suburban sees that 
give the titles of the Cardinal-Bishops. A 
Pontifical Constitution dated April 15, has 
made the change. In future the Cardinal- 
Bishops are to be the titulars of these sees 
as heretofore, and are to retain all their 
privileges and prerogatives as such ex- 
cepting only the actual government which 
is to be in the hands of an auxiliary bishop. 
Such an auxiliary is to have all rights of 
patronage not reserved to the Holy See, but 
he is not to unite or divide benefices with- 
out consulting the Cardinal. So, too, 
though he examines and approves candi- 
dates for orders, he is not to ordain with- 
out the Cardinal’s consent. He is to con- 
sult the Cardinal before nominating the 
rector, the professors and the procurator 
of the seminary, and must hold the synod 
with the Cardinal’s consent and in his name. 
His jurisdiction is not to cease with the 
Cardinal’s death, resignation or transfer 
to another diocese, but he is to continue to 
rule the diocese in the name of the Holy 
See. 





Archbishop Farley will open the conven- 
tion of the New York Staatsverband at 
Kingston, on May 30, Decoration Day. The 
local councils of the Knights of Columbus 





and divisions of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians will unite with the German so- 
cieties in the preliminary parade and the 
Katholische Saengerbund of New York will 
supply the music. Kingston committees 
under the direction of the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Burtsell have arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the large number of delegates and 
visitors who are expected to attend. 





The new cathedral of Nicolet, in the 
province of Quebec, was inaugurated May 
13. In 1899 the first cathedral collapsed 
through defective foundations or insta- 
bility of the ground on which it was built. 
The second cathedral was destroyed by fire 
in 1906. The present building bids fair to 
last and is an ornament to the diocese. 
Among those who went in solemn proces- 
sion from the Bishop’s house to the ca- 
thedral were Archbishops Bégin and Bru- 
chési, Bishops Larocque, Archambault. 
Bernard, Latulipe and Roy, Monsignors 
Routhier, Baril, Douville, Gay, Rouleau, 
Allard, Suzor, Bolduc, the Abbot Dom An- 
toine, Father Lacombe, O.M.I., represent- 
ing Bishop Legal, and a great number of 
canons and superiors of communities. His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Quebec, sang pon- 
tifical high Mass, and Bishop Brunault 
blessed the new cathedral. Bishop Roy 
preached the sermon. Sir Wilfrid and 
Lady Laurier were present. 





The attitude of the Government towards 
the work in behalf of the Indians receives 
appreciative comment from the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Ketcham, Director of the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions. In the latest 
annual report, Father Ketcham says: 
“President Taft, in making his appoint- 
ments has endeavored to place in office men 
who will treat all American citizens justly 
and impartially, without regard to race or 
creed. There is every reason to believe 
that with Richard A. Ballinger as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Robert G. Valentine, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and F. H. 
Abbott, Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Indians will be accorded just 
and sympathetic treatment, and the Catho- 
lic missions protected and encouraged in 
the same manner and degree as the mis- 
sions of the Protestant denominations, and 
that the work of Christianizing the Indians 
will be upheld in every possible way.” 





On the eve of Trinity Sunday forty-two 
seminarians were ordained for the archdio- 
cese of New York and the diocese of 
Brooklyn. Of this number twenty had just 
completed their studies preparatory to the 
priesthood in St. Joseph’s Theological Semi- 
nary at Dunwoodie, N. Y., and were or- 
dained at the Dunwoodie Seminary by 
Archbishop Farley. Twelve of the candi- 
dates for the priesthood were students of 
St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, and re- 
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ceived Holy Orders at the Church of St. 
John the Baptist, Brooklyn, Bishop Mc- 
Donnell officiating. The other ten candi- 
dates are at the American College in Rome, 
of which Mgr. Kennedy is Rector; some of 
them were ordained at the Church of St. 
John Lateran in Rome, while several re- 
ceived Holy Orders in the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s at the hands of Cardinal Merry del 
Val. 

On May 14, Bishop Prendergast ordained 
seven seminarians at Overbrook, Pa., for 
the archdiocese of Philadelphia; and earlier 
in the week conferred minor orders on five 
converts from the Protestant Episcopal 
ministry and subdeaconship on three others. 
Another ordination that week took place at 
Villanova where three Augustinians were 
elevated to the holy priesthood. On May 
21, thirteen young men received Holy 
Orders from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Farrelly 
in Cleveland. Nine of the candidates are 
from the territory included in the new dio- 
cese of Toledo and were ordained for that 
diocese. Doubtless other ordinations have 
taken place at these times in different parts 
of the country, but those here recorded are 
a sufficient indication of numerous voca- 
tions to the holy priesthood and of the 
prosperous outlook in many dioceses. To 
this may be added the interesting an- 
nouncement that twenty Jesuits and eight 
Redemptorists will be ordained together in 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church, St. Louis, on 
June 30. 





More than 600 children received the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation at St. Stanislaus’ 
Church, Baltimore, on Whitsunday, 
Bishop Corrigan officiating. It was the 
largest class ever confirmed in that city, 
and the ceremony lasted from ten o’clock 
in the morning till after two in the after- 
noon. 





A press cable from Rome states that the 
Pope has sanctioned the erection of a new 
diocese in Pennsylvania with Reading as its 
see. 





The will of the late Richard Huncheon, 
of La Porte, Ind., distributes more than 
$100,000 to a number of Catholic institu- 
tions in the United States. Among the be- 
quests are $50,000 to the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington; amounts varying 
from $200 to $1,000 to hospitals at La 
Porte, South Bend, Michigan City and 
Lafayette, Ind.; $4,000 each to orphan asy- 
lums at Seneca, N. Y., Lafayette and Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; $3,000 each to the orphanage 
at Vincennes, Ind., Diocesan School at 
Fort Wayne and St. Joseph’s Training 
School at Indianapolis; $2,000 to the Mis- 
sion House at Brookland, Wash.; $4,000 
each to the Little Sisters of the Poor and 


apolis; $500 to the leper colony at White 
Castle, La.; $4,000 each for the Home for 
the Blind, at Jersey City, and the Epiphany 
Apostolic College at Wallbrook, Baltimore. 
Mr. Huncheon was a mine operator and 
the owner of extensive lands in Colorado. 
At one time he was master mechanic of the 
Panhandle Railroad. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. J. S. Conmee, S.J., an eloquent 

preacher and zealous priest, died in Dublin 
on the 13th of May. He was Provincial of 
Ireland from 1905 to 1909, when he was 
relieved of this onerous post on account of 
failing health. John Stephen Conmee was 
born near Athlone, on Christmas Day, 
1847, and in 1867 entered the novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus at Milltown Park, 
Dublin. He was appointed Rector at Clon- 
gowes in 1885 and Superior of St. Francis 
Xavier’s, Gardiner street, Dublin, in 1898. 
His last appointment was to the Rectorship 
of the House of Theological Studies at Mill- 
town Park. In the Dublin Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, May 14, Father Matthew Russell 
pays the following tribute to his memory: 
“The offices entrusted to Father Conmee 
show the esteem in which he was held by 
those who knew him best. In all these 
changes of duty he was eminently success- 
ful, for he was admirably religious, and a 
singularly gifted man. He was a delightful 
companion, beloved by all who had the 
happiness of his intimate friendship. 
He was bright and happy in his death, as 
he was through all his life and his memory 
will be affectionately cherished by many 
till they follow him in their turn.” 





Mother M. Neri Bowen, a well-known 
Sister of Mercy, died on April 22 at the 
mother house in Pittsburg. She was in 
the eighty-fourth year of her age and the 
fifty-sixth of her religious profession. 





On the eve of her golden jubilee as a 
professed member of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, Rev. Mother Catherine Win- 
ters died at the Sacred Heart Convent, 
Montreal. She was eighty-one years of 
age and had lived more than sixty years as 
a member of the institute. 


PERSONAL 


General Frederick von Schrader, one of 
three recently appointed brigadiers in the 
regular army, is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of St. Louis. 





Few people in this city read of the death 
of Father McErlane, says the Western 
Watchman, of St. Louis, Mo., who did not 
say, “a good man has gone.” People who 
are brought in contact with the poor and 





Sisters of the Good Shepherd, at Indian- 


the unfortunate considered his death an 





irreparable calamity. The poor and the out- 
casts of the streets bowed their heads in 
sorrow over the loss of their dearest friend 
on earth. Father McErlane’s influence 
over the most hardened sinners was of a 
peculiar sort, amounting almost to fasci- 
nation. His words were so cheery, his 
manner so open and engaging, his honesty 
so apparent that it was hard to resist his 
appeal. Mixing familiarly with the de- 
praved he never lost a tittle of their rev- 
erence; and prisoners who asked to see 
him through curiosity called for him again 
to receive religious instruction. He was 
never obtrusive. He was as kind to those 
who repelled his ministrations as to those 
who surrendered to his arguments. What 
he made all know and understand was that 
he was a brother and had the heart and 
hand of a brother for all. 

While Father McErlane possessed such 
a power to charm the lowly, they possessed 
a similar reciprocal power over him. He 
was not attracted to the rich and the peo- 
ple who belonged to the higher social walks. 
He had few friends among the ultra-fash- 
ionable; but oh! the lowly worshipped him. 
He was the servant of the unfortunate, and 
he had no “hours” for anybody. He was 
as ready to visit the poor and needy in the 
night as in the day, and it can be said that 
the owl car was his coach as often as those 
on regular runs. He knew all the short 
cuts to salvation, and even then his long 
legs often strided across lots. But his work 
was not carelessly done, as witness its abid- 
ing character. Those who were converted 
by Father McErlane remained true to their 
new faith and resolutions. He was thor- 
oughly convinced that those who blas- 
phemed God and spoke against religion 
were not in earnest, and they seemed to be 
glad to find one man who refused to take 
them seriously. His arguments were ap- 
peals to his hearers’ hope and better na- 
ture, and they seldom failed. 

Father McErlane was little known 
among the clergy of the city or even 
among his own Jesuit brethren. He had 
no time for social duties, when there were 
poor wretches in need of comfort. He was 
never heard in the pulpit; his home was 
the confessional and he lived in it when not 
away on a call of charity. He was almost 
an entire stranger to his people in the old 
land. Not that he did not love them, but 
because they did not need his kindly offices. 
We remember how amused and delighted 
his cousin german, the Rector of the Irish 
College in Paris, was when we told him 
some years ago of his cousin’s wondrous 
work in this city. There are few men like 
Father McErlane vouchsafed to the 
world; but they are all the more treasured 
for that. Don Bosco in Italy; St. Vincent 
de Paul in France; Father Drumgoole in 
this country, have preached a gospel that 
the scoffer cannot answer, and the profli- 
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gate cannot resist. The dogma of good 
works is acceptable to all; and that is the 
lesson driven home by Father McErlane’s 
life. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Speaking of the approaching National 
Convention of Charities, Archbishop Glen- 
non, of St. Louis, has suggested some points 
for the consideration of the delegates: 

“While charity is, or should be, religious 
in its motive, it should not be given to 
sectarian propaganda in its results; and 
more especially should it not where it is 
a question of little children, whether they 
be orphans dependent upon the public or 
the abandoned, or the many who for one 
cause or another have to look to others 
than their parents for patronage and sup- 
port. The one who would, for instance, 
offer with one hand the sandwich to the 
dependent child and with the other put into 
his pocket an anti-popery tract, is not a 
charity worker, but a downright criminal, 
and should be punished by any decent code 
for the crime of soul snatching. We look 
with horror on the people who go to the 
cemetery by night and take therefrom the 
bodies of our friends who are sleeping. 

“To my mind, it is more criminal to en- 
deavor to rob the little children of their 
faith, and to snatch from them that 
which is their soul’s life, and which, ac- 
cording to the Christian standard, at least, 
is worth much more than their bodies. 
And under the protection perhaps of our 
courts and laws the idea is to take the 
child away, not only from its home, where 
it has a right to be, but from the faith 
of its baptism, and by that process of law, 
which is not law, to turn it over to some 
institution where it has neither the oppor- 
tunity of learning nor of practising the 
faith of its baptism. 

“These people appear to think that re- 
ligious belief has no rights that they are 
bound to respect. They forget that the 
spirit and the letter of the law govern- 
ing these very cases clearly defines it as 
a duty to give to the dependent child all 
reasonable opportunity to practice and to 
profess the faith of his baptism and his 
home. 

“In this matter, I am pleading for the 
integrity and the rights of all the churches 
and faiths; and we should be together in 
saving the children from the system which 
by its very nature must exploit secularism 
and unbelief at the expense of revealed 
religion and definite creed. 

“ There is a feeling in the minds of some 
that the separation of Church and State 
means a necessary hostility between them, 
Why this feeling should exist I know not, 
except it be the outcome of prejudice or 
ignorance of the spirit of the Constitution. 
For on the part of the Church it is to-day, 


in its teaching, institutions and spirit pre- 
pared to give not only lessons in faith and 
morals, but a most unstinted service to the 
cause of citizenship and civic duty, a sup- 
port which in those days of stress and 
storm the State can ill afford to dispense 
with. 

“And while speaking of the rights of 
the little ones to the faith of their bap- 
tism and their home, I want to add that 
they have a right to their home also. De- 
tention houses, orphan asylums and indus- 
trial schools are only places of last resort. 
They never do, and they never can, take 
the place of the home. 

“ All helpful charity and all sane social 
activity to-day should be directed to the 
building up and sustaining of the homes 
of the poor, and every means taken to 
render these homes habitable and healthy. 
Unfortunately, the tendency to-day is to 
get away from the home—to throw the 
children on the city or on the private 
charity. Divorce courts are the feeders of 
the Juvenile courts. The machinery is 
complete and quite effective. When it gets 
through there is left the ruined home—the 
cast-off wife, and the well-filled orphan 
asylum. 

“In our orphan asylums at least 50 per 
cent. of the children are not orphans at 
all, but the children of worthless, possi- 
bly drunken, parents who refuse to sup- 
port them; and we are asking the pennies 
of the poor to support these children while 
their parents are making the rounds of 
the saloon, or perhaps basking in the smiles 
and favors of the politicians. There ought 
to be a law compelling these men to work 
for their homes and children first, and if 
they will not do so, then they should be 
compelled to work for the State, which in 
turn would make the usufruct of their 
labors in some way support their children.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CatuHotic Books 1n Pustic LisRaArRIESs. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Your commendation of the action of the 
Emporia, Kansas, Council, K. C., in present- 
ing sets of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” 
to the State Normal and Carnegie libraries, 
raises a question that I have presented to 
some of our Iowa Councils, many of which 
have done the same thing. Why should 
the Knights of Columbus or Cathoiics do- 
nate such works to institutions to the main- 
tenance of which they contribute in taxes 
equally with taxpayers who belong to other 
churches and to no church? 

This “great storehouse of learning and 
information” is so necessary a complement 
in even the smallest library that any insti- 
tution pretending to maintain a public refer- 








ence library cannot afford to be without 








it. The demand, not from Catholics, but 
from students, teachers and all who desire 
to know the truth or the claims of the 
Church as to the truth of history, science, 
art, religion and literature, will compel its 
installation, 

Librarians and library trustees generally, 
I believe, willingly give each “ side” a hear- 
ing in selecting books for our public li- 
braries which are supported by general 
taxation, and they acknowledge that they 
cannot in justice use the taxes of those 
belonging to any church, race er class, to 
purchase books that malign or misrepresent 
them. The Jewish taxpayer ought not to 
be compelled to: pay his money and in ad- 
dition buy the “Jewish Encyclopedia” 
(they have a good twelve volume one); 
nor should any class of contributors to 
the public library be compelled to purchase 
the books which in a proper manner give 
its claims on matters of public interest. 
If attacks on Christianity are to find a 
place in our public libraries, Christians are 
interested in placing within the reach of 
the public the history and claims and ar- 
guments maintaining it. There is so much 
written from the viewpoint of the agnostic, 
the infidel and the atheist that Christian 
antidotes should be provided. 

My idea of the duty of Knights of Col- 
umbus, and it has no higher, is to see 
that “The Catholic Encyclopedia” and 
many other high-class works are placed 
in all public libraries; but they should de- 
mand it as a right under most conditions, 
not grant it as a donation. The State of 
Kansas and the city of Emporia can af- 
ford to and should place these books in 
their libraries, and the Knights could use 
their money for other educational or char- 
itable purposes. AMERICA can do good 
work along these lines. Make the Public 
Library what it ought to be and then in- 
duce Catholics to use it. 

E. M. SHaron. 

Davenport, Iowa, May 6. 1910. 


LAME THEOLOGY OF THE Dalry PReEss. 


A correspondent sends us for criticism 
answers given to a correspondent by a 
leading New York newspaper regarding 
Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate 
Conception. They are by no means satis- 
factory and, were there any signs of malice 
in them, we should feel bound to take the 
matter up. On reading them carefully, 
however, we are convinced ‘that the news- 
paper did its very best, and that this is no 
credit to it must be held the fault of the in- 
quirer rather than of the too ready writer. 
“Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles?” If, then, they go for theology 
to even the best of the secular press, they 
must not expect perfect satisfaction. 
















